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Preface 

7*  7 SUALLY  two  people  and  only  two  people  come  up  for  con- 
sideration  when  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century  turn  for 
material  to  Pall  River.  They  are  the  skeleton,  in  armour,  first  presented 
to  an  appreciative  public  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow;  and  the 
Lady,  no  skeleton,  introduced  to  the  world  by  Edmund  Pearson — you 
know  who  she  was:  Lizzie  Borden,  of  course. 

Oddly,  both  celebrities  are  noted  for  what  they  were  not.  Certainly 
there  was  a  skeleton,  ivith  copper  trinkets  hung  about  his  middle.  He 
had  been  buried  in  the  left  bank  of  the  Stream  not  earlier  than  the 
17th  century.  Longfellow  saw  him  in  the  Pall  River  Town  Hall  in 
1840  soon  after  he  had  been  dug  up. 

"Hark,  Hark,  thou  fearful  guest 
Who  with  thy  hollow  breast 
Still  in  rude  armour  drest — ” 

were  lines  written  by  Longfellow  in  his  note  book  at  the  time.  He 
was  taking  sightseeing  the  pretty  Julia  Ward.  They  were  both  spending 
the  summer  of  1840  in  Newport.  Julia  wrote  to  her  father,  Samuel 
Ward  of  New  York,  "We  passed  yesterday  at  Pall  River,  cm  ugly 
dusty  little  place.  We  visited  factories  and  saw  the  famous  ' Skeleton 
in  Armour’.”  Longfellow  had  been  looking  about  for  Romance,  and 
unreality;  stuff  for  a  ballad  he  had  said,  something  on  the  order  of  the 
legends  of  the  Rhine — a  stray  Viking  would  do. 

But  the  skeleton  has  proved  to  be  a  Pall  River  native,  not  an 
armour  bearing  immigrant  for  Scandinavia,  and  Pearson’s  celebrity 
was  not  what  she  was  thought  to  be,  either.  The  Courts  decided  she 
was  not. 

It  is,  I  feel,  unfortunate,  that  these  vivid  personalities  presented 
with  such  literary  skill,  should  have  obscured  their  fellow  townsmen 
who,  after  all,  created  a  small  empire,  a  Mill  Town,  on  the  Stream  which 
falls  from  South  Pond  into  Mount  Hope  Bay;  named  it  Freetown, 
Pall  River,  Troy,  anything  till  it  got  going;  {a  bit  was  called  New 
Boston,  another  Steep  Brook;  it  was  all  part  of  the  old  Freemans’ 
Purchase;)  and  ran  it  competently  until  they  died. 


These  empire  builders  were,  to  be  sure,  not  an  articulate  lot  though 
they  could  have  told  plenty.  They  did  write  many  a  domestic  diary 
as  well  as  a  few  cautious  letters,  and  they  rather  let  themselves  go  in 
their  business  ledgers,  their  insurance  policies,  and  their  payrolls.  Also, 
they  illustrated  their  bank  notes.  They  did  a  lot  of  banking.  From 
Mobile,  Alabama,  to  London,  England,  their  credit  was  good.  But 
their  diaries  were  for  the  private  eye  alone,  really  domestic,  and  the 
writers  as  well  as  their  letters  and  their  ledgers  have  remained  private 
for  the  last  hundred  years  or  more — giving  them  a  certain  satisfaction 
perhaps — I  wouldn’t  know. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  they  had  nothing  but  their  stony 
farms,  their  saw  mill  on  the  Stream,  a  very  small  nail  mill,  some  bog 
iron  in  Crab  Pond,  a  stream  of  clear  water  falling  down  between 
granite  ledges  to  the  Bay — and  a  good  reputation.  On  that  they  went 
far. 

Better  artists,  better  poets,  might  have  thrust  upon  them  the 
publicity  they  seem  to  have  deplored.  But  they  took  their  art  as  it 
came  along  and  their  faces  looking  down  upon  the  world  from 
sumptuous  frames  seem  well  satisfied.  Reprehensible  verses  by  Phineus 
Leland  they  printed  complacently  in  their  Town  Directory  in  1855. 

"Be  ours  the  labour  here  to  plant 
A  City  that  shall  all  enchant.” 

And  really,  by  mid-century,  it  had  enchanted  a  good  many.  Everybody 
was  coming  in  and  nobody  was  going  out.  Their  Poet  gave  the  reason. 

"And  Magic-like  the  Cotton  Mill 
In  beauty  decks  the  swelling  hill.” 

It  did.  Thirty  Cotton  Mills  were  built  in  thirty  years.  Built  of  Granite, 
they  are  beautiful  in  their  ruin. 

In  1862  someone  painted  to  order  Fall  River  on  her  "Swelling 
Hill”  above  the  Stream,  with  Mount  Hope  and  the  cotton  mills  in  the 
background,  here  reproduced.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow  did  some 
charming  sketches  of  our  countryside.  But  this  is  not  a  picture  book. 
It  is,  I  hope,  a  written  portrayal  of  our  way  of  life,  written  by  the  men 
and  women  who  lived  that  life  and  were  rather  happy  on  the  whole. 
I  have  just  put  the  pieces  together. 


It  is  of  no  great  importance,  and  never  was,  that  the  townsfolk, 
according  to  Miss  Howland’s  letter  of  1835,  hung  the  Rev.  Mr.  Avery 
in  effigy  on  the  Main  Street  of  the  Town.  It  is  of  no  great  importance 
that  the  townsfolk  walked  across  the  Taunton  River  on  ice  to  call  on 
their  relatives  in  Swansea  and  Somerset,  did  it  frequently;  that  some¬ 
times  Mount  Hope  Bay  was  frozen  so  long  and  so  hard  that  men  and 
boys  skated  from  Tall  River  to  Mount  Hope  and  then  walked  on  to 
Bristol,  and  sometimes  were  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Bay.  Who 
cares  or  ever  cared  that  every  man  and  boy  on  the  street  in  1835  smoked 
a  cigar  when  walking  about,  and  that  lecturers  hired  halls  to  preach 
on  the  evils  of  tobacco.  That  church  suppers  were  held  in  a  new  Town 
Hall  built  directly  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1843,  will  seem  odd  to  some. 
That  the  townsfolk  sang  and  danced  in  the  Hall  and  used  part  of  it 
as  a  lending  library  and  newspaper  room  will  amaze  others.  But  of 
course  it  is  not  important.  Or  is  it? 

That  the  townspeople  had  to  get  money  from  Providence  folk  to 
build  even  their  first  one  small  cotton  yarn  mill  on  the  stream  has  seemed 
worth  mentioning.  That  Fall  River  was  at  heart  a  farming  community 
all  though  the  period  under  consideration  will  be  noticed.  However 
I  have  merely  presented  the  raw  material  for  your  consideration.  You 
may  draw  upon  it  for  your  own  purposes.  I  hope  you  will. 

Memorial  Day.  Fall  River.  1962 
Alice  Brayton 


Mrs.  George  Borden,  mother  of  Holder  Borden,  with  her  second  husband  Bradford  Durfee. 


The  Legend  of  Holder  Borden 

INTO  the  stern  and  beautiful  world  of  our  village  on  the  Stream, 
there  was  born  in  1799,  the  year  George  Washington  died  at  Mount 
Vernon,  a  boy  named  Holder  after  Christopher  Holder  whose  ear 
was  cropped  by  the  authorities  in  Boston  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
while  in  jail  he  had  received  578  lashes  at  reasonable  intervals.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  initiative,  rather  too  outspoken  for  his  own 
good. 

Little  Holder’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Borden,  were  cousins; 
both  Bordens  by  birth,  both  descended  from  the  redoubtable  Christopher 
Holder.  And  from  Innocent  Brayton,  too,  and  of  course  from  many 
others.  The  George  Bordens  had  a  small  farm  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
Fall  River  between  the  South  Pond  and  the  Great  Forest.  George 
Borden  went  to  sea  occasionally,  he  owned  half  the  sloop  "Rose”;  he 
did  some  trading. 

The  family  was  getting  on  very  well  when  Mr.  Borden  died, 
suddenly.  Holder  was  seven  years  and  five  months  old,  the  eldest 
child.  There  were  three  little  girls,  aged  four,  three,  and  one.  There 
was  no  man  left  to  run  the  farm  and  no  money  coming  in  to  hire  a 
man.  According  to  the  inventory  there  were  "six  silver  spoons”  in  the 
house,  "two  sets  of  tea  cups  and  a  tea  pot,  a  cream  jug,  and  a  sugar 
bowl.”  The  beds  had  curtains  and  Mr.  Borden  owned  "30  pairs  of 
linen  sheets  and  71  yards  of  new  linen  cloth”.  His  wife  Phoebe  had 
made  those  sheets,  of  course;  there  was  flax  grown  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  inventory  were  "one  large  wheel,  one  foot  wheel,  one  loom  and 
gear.” 

At  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  Holder  was  being  useful  in  the 
farm  economy.  The  hens  were  his  to  care  for.  He  washed  the  pig 
weekly  down  by  the  pondside  where  the  scent  of  the  golden  hearted 
pond  lilies  mingled  with  the  smell  of  the  pigsty.  He  had  been  bringing 
in  kindling,  broken  boughs  from  the  "forest  primeval,  the  murmuring 
pines  and  the  hemlocks”  beyond  the  farm  on  the  east.  But  at  seven 
years  and  five  months  old  you  cannot  do  everything. 
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Mrs.  Borden  faced  up  to  it.  She  had  been  appointed  administrix. 
The  farm  and  farmhouse  in  the  inventory  were  worth  $2,000.00.  Mr. 
Borden  had  owned  a  small  lot  in  the  heart  of  the  village,  on  Central 
Street.  So,  after  consulting  her  male  relatives;  her  father,  her  husband’s 
father,  her  brothers  and  her  cousins;  she  decided  to  sell  the  farm  and 
build  a  proper  house  on  the  village  lot  and  take  boarders.  Eventually 
she  did.  She  hung  out  a  sign,  "The  Mansion  House”.  Her  running 
expenses  were  small.  She  and  her  daughters  did  the  housework.  They 
took  the  dirty  linen  to  the  bank  of  the  Stream  and  washed  it  in  the 
Stream.  So  they  told  their  children  and  their  grandchildren  told  it 
to  me.  Holder  rubbed  down  the  horses  of  the  travellers,  the  men 
coming  up  from  Newport  on  their  way  to  Boston  who  stopped  to 
bait  their  horses  at  the  Inn.  He  ran  errands  up  the  street.  For  a  country 
boy  used  to  loneliness  the  talk  of  the  travellers,  the  bustle  of  the  street, 
were  hard  to  take;  but  educational.  His  mother  taught  him  to  read 
and  write  and  cipher  because  she  knew  how.  The  education  of  the 
village  school,  there  were  schools,  seemed  superfluous  and  he  did 
not  get  it. 

His  mother  soon  hired  a  young  man,  a  cousin  of  hers  only  eleven 
years  older  than  her  son,  to  help  with  the  work.  He  had  been  a  ship 
carpenter  but  the  War  of  1812  was  on.  He  was  out  of  work.  He  had 
been  elected  Captain  in  the  Second  Regiment  in  the  Fifth  Division  of 
the  Militia  of  the  State  "on  the  13th  day  of  July  in  the  year  1814,  and 
Major  July  3,  1815,  but  he  was  never  called  up  for  active  service.”  He 
was  a  brawny  handsome  young  man.  His  name  was  Bradford  Durfee. 
Mrs.  Borden  soon  married  him,  thereby  saving  his  salary.  And  very 
soon  the  "Mansion  House”  was  called  around  town,  "the  house  of 
Major  Bradford  Durfee”. 

Among  the  travellers  who  stayed  at  the  house  was  Dexter  Wheeler 
of  Rehobo th.  He  appears  on  the  books  first  in  the  winter  of  1812-1813. 
In  1812  he  had  sold  his  holdings  in  the  Cotton  Yarn  Factory  in  Swansea 
to  his  brother  Nathaniel  Wheeler,  a  Swansea  blacksmith,  and  was 
promoting  another  Cotton  Yarn  Factory,  on  the  Fall  River  Stream. 
His  niece  Keziah  Anthony,  had  married  Israel  Brayton  of  "Scrabble- 
town,”  manager  of  the  Company  Store  in  Swansea — indeed  Wheeler 
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was  related  in  one  way  or  another  to  most  of  the  families  living  for 
miles  around.  His  first  move  when  he  came  to  our  village  on  the 
Stream  was  to  get  an  option  on  land  owned  by  Richard  Borden,  Holder’s 
grandfather.  This  was  part  of  an  old  Borden  farm  on  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Stream,  well  below  the  Great  Falls.  An  architect,  Joseph  Warren, 
one  of  the  Warren  family  who  lived  on  Central  Street  opposite  the 
"Mansion  House”,  was  engaged  to  draw  plans  for  a  "Cotton  Factory” 
to  be  completed  "on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  ensuing.”  It  was 
to  be  "72  feet  long,  34  feet  wide.”  It  was  to  have  75  windows  including 
those  of  the  first  story  which  was  to  be  built  of  granite  from  a  local 
quarry.  "The  building  is  to  be  covered  with  shingles  all  over,  the 
necessary  also  he  is  to  build  agreeable  to  the  dimensions  given.”  Labor 
was  available.  The  War  of  1812  had  closed  not  only  the  shipyards  but 
the  nail  mill. 

The  factory  was  to  be  built  at  once  and  go  into  operation  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  over.  The  cotton  had  to  come  up  from  the  South  by 
sailing  vessel.  Because  of  the  British  blockade  they  could  get  no 
cotton,  but  they  would  get  the  Mill  ready  for  the  spinning  of  the 
cotton  and  they  would  build  a  picker  house  to  pick  over  the  cotton 
when  they  got  it.  They  would  build  some  machinery  in  the  Nail  Mill 
and  the  carpenter’s  shop  while  waiting.  The  weaving  would  continue 
to  be  done  in  the  farmhouses  of  the  village.  We  have  a  list  of  the 
local  families  who  had  for  years  been  weaving  in  their  houses  the  yarn 
supplied  by  the  little  yarn  factories  over  the  river.  They  would  now 
get  their  yarn  from  their  own  factory.  They  were  happy  about  it. 

Alongside  the  factory  Dexter  Wheeler  planned  to  build  a  "Com¬ 
pany  Store”.  A  contract  was  drawn  up  between  Israel  Pearse,  builder, 
of  Swansea,  and  the  newly  formed  "Fall  River  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany”,  on  March  8,  1813.  Pearse  was  to  erect  a  "Dwelling  House  in 
Troy,  Mass.,  (Fall  River  was  being  called  Troy  at  the  moment),  17 
feet  square,  to  be  done  in  the  same  manner  and  form  as  the  house 
which  he  built  for  the  Swansea  Manufacturing  Company,  the  plan  and 
construction  of  the  house  to  be  the  same  as  their’s,  and  he  is  to  complete 
his  work  to  said  house  in  as  good  and  workmanlike  manner  as  the 
said  Swansea  Company  House  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  next 
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ensuing,  he  the  said  Pearse  to  board  himself  and  his  hands.  And  this 
same  Fall  River  Manufacturing  Company  agrees  to  deliver — on  the 
ground  near  where  the  house  is  to  stand,  all  the  stuff  necessary  for 
such  a  house  and  to  pay  the  said  Pearse  335  dollars  when  the  house 
shall  be  completed.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  a  boy  Holder  saw  the  oxcarts 
hauling  the  granite  blocks  from  the  quarry  down  to  the  Stream  and 
watched  with  keen  interest  the  building  on  the  Stream  of  the  first 
cotton  yarn  factory  in  Fall  River.  He  could  see  it  all  from  his  mothers 
boarding  house  and  his  grandfather’s  farm.  On  March  1,  1814,  the 
Directors  of  the  Fall  River  Manufacturing  Company  met  "At  Bradford 
Durfee’s  in  Troy”  and  chose  a  committee  to  run  the  mill  the  following 
year.  They  chose  Abraham  Bowen,  Dexter  Wheeler  and  David 
Anthony.  They  prepared  to  open  the  "Company  Store”  on  the  street. 
Holder,  age  15,  was  there,  of  course;  it  was  his  mother’s  house,  his  own 
home,  and  I  am  sure  he  was  conspicuosly  helpful  to  the  Committee. 
On  June  1,  there  was  another  meeting.  It  was  "deemed  prudent  not 
to  open  the  Store  nor  to  transact  for  more  machinery  seeing  that  times 
still  look  quite  as  unfavorable  as  might  have  been  expected.”  The 
stock  holders  were  assessed.  They  paid,  for  they  had  much  at  stake 
and  did  not  want  to  lose  it  all. 

The  Mill  was  ready  when  the  British  blockade  of  American 
shipping  ceased  with  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  in  1815. 
Cotton  was  brought  by  sailing  vessel  up  from  the  South  straight  to  the 
Port  of  Fall  River  and  the  spindles  were  spinning  the  cotton  yarn  and 
the  Company  Store  went  into  business.  Holder  Borden,  16  years  old 
at  the  time,  small  for  his  age  (he  was  always  puny)  was  made  Clerk 
to  run  the  Company  Store  and  within  a  few  years  he  was  running  every¬ 
thing  else  in  Fall  River.  Oh,  yes. 

By  1816,  the  Mansion  House,  the  old  Tavern,  was  doing  a  good 
business.  Fall  River  men  were  ordering  rum  by  the  glass  at  the  bar, 
running  up  accounts.  In  the  Tavern  books  appear  the  names  of  Silas 
Besse,  David  Gifford,  Earl  Cook,  Elnathan  Warren,  and  Thomas  D. 
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Chaloner,  all  of  whom  lived  round  about.  In  1817,  June  11,  Charles 
Bailey  paid  4  weeks  board  at  $10.00  a  week.  Sweet  Bennett  was 
staying  there  and  of  course  Dexter  Wheeler. 

In  1818,  Amos  Marvell  was  there  for  16  days.  David  Sandford,  a 
contractor,  moved  in  with  his  oxen  and  paid  for  baiting  his  oxen, 
$2.00.  He  paid  also  $1.00  for  the  use  of  the  saw  mill  on  the  Stream. 
And  Captain  Healey  of  the  sloop  "Enterprise”  lodged  in  the  Mansion 
House  that  winter,  and  so  did  the  crew.  Captain  Healey  had  brought 
in  a  cargo  of  scrap  iron  for  the  nail  mill.  That  same  year  the  sloop 
"Industry”  came  into  port  in  need  of  repairs,  and  sailmakers  and 
caulkers  were  brought  over  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Taunton 
River  where  there  were  larger  shipyards,  and  they  also  stayed  at  the 
Masion  House  and  worked  on  the  sloop  for  quite  some  time.  Dr. 
Richmond  drove  into  town  and  was  charged  for  "Horse  Keeping”  as 
well  as  for  meals  and  a  glass  of  rum. 

In  1819,  the  sloop  "Fall  River”,  Captain  Chase  Bailey,  anchored 
again  off  the  Iron  Works  wharf  and  again  the  captain  put  up  at  the 
Mansion  House.  Captain  Greene  with  the  "Golden  Age”  arrived  on 
August  24.  He  and  his  crew  are  registered  at  the  Mansion  House. 
These  are  some  of  the  men  Holder  Borden  knew — as  customers  at 
the  Company  Store,  as  boarders  in  his  mother’s  boarding  house.  They 
were  a  mixed  lot.  It  is  traditional  that  "Holder  Borden  always  kept 
his  mouth  shut.” 

Holder  was  there  when  the  Committee  raised  the  Salary  of  the 
Agent  or  Clerk  of  the  Iron  Works  to  $2.00  a  day  in  1819.  It  did  make 
talk.  No  matter  how  careful  you  are  a  thing  like  that  gets  out.  The 
stock  holders  had  not  yet  received  any  return  on  their  investment. 

"January,  1819.  The  Agent  informs  that  the  times  are  dark 
and  gloomy  representing  cotton  business,  and  knows  not  how  to 
calculate  upon  the  business  in  future — instructions  are  to  do  what 
seems  best. 

D.  Anthony.  Clerk.” 

This  was  the  year  when  at  the  age  of  twenty,  Holder  Borden  was 
enrolled  in  the  local  Militia,  serving  as  clerk  of  the  Company.  Young 
Holder  wrote  and  signed  the  following  order,  typical  of  many  others. 
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"Militia  of  Massachusetts 

Company  Order 

To  Mr.  Frederick  Wrightington  (He  was  a  cousin  of  Holder’s) 

You  are  hereby  ordered  and  directed  to  notify  and  warn  all 
the  noncommissioned  officers  and  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Company 
under  my  Command,  to  appear  at  the  Fall  River  Bridge  in  Troy  on 
Saturday,  the  second  day  of  October  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
with  arms  and  equipment  as  the  law  directs,  for  Military  Duty.  Hereof 
fail  not,  and  make  due  return  before  the  day  of  appearance — with  your 
doings  herein,  unto  myself. 

Dated  at  Troy  the  27th  day  of  September,  1819 

Richard  Borden,  2nd,  Captain 
H.  Borden,  Clerk 

Return.  This  return  certifies  that  all  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soildiers  belonging  to  said  Company  have  been  duly  notified  and 
warned  as  directed. 

Frederick  Wrightington.” 

On  February  2,  1821.  Dexter  Wheeler  returned  to  the  Mansion 
House  as  a  boarder.  He  was  there  intermittently  into  February,  1825. 
It  was  in  the  Spring  of  1821  that  the  Iron  Works  Company  was 
organized.  A  few  men  met  in  the  back  room  of  the  Company  Store 
and  Holder  Borden  acted  as  Clerk. 

"April  23,  1821.  We,  the  subscribers,  having  associated  ourselves 
together  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business  in  the  village  of 
Fall  River  in  the  Town  of  Troy  in  the  County  of  Bristol  and  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  etc.”  So  the  clerk’s  book  runs.  The  Directors  were  to 
be  Holder  Borden  himself,  his  grandfather  Richard  Borden,  his  step¬ 
father  Bradford  Durfee,  his  aunt’s  husband  David  Anthony,  his  cousin 
from  Providence,  William  Anthony;  with  Mr.  Butler  also  from 
Providence  who  had  married  another  of  Holder’s  aunts;  Mr.  Butler 
supplied  most  of  the  money.  There  was  another  Providence  man,  and 
two  men  from  New  Bedford  who  backed  out  at  the  last  moment.  A 
careful  study  of  the  payrolls  and  time  sheets  of  the  Fall  River 
Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  for  the  years 
of  1822  and  1821,  shows  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  employees,  the 
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mill  hands,  the  clerks,  the  yard  men;  were  related  to  Holder  Borden 
rather  closely.  They  can  all  be  traced  to  that  Richard  Borden  who  came 
from  Kent  to  New  England  in  1636  and  into  the  Mills  on  the  Stream 
in  Fall  River  two  hundred  years  later. 

The  Iron  Works  was  successful  from  the  start.  I  don’t  mean  it 
made  money.  I  mean  it  ran.  It  was  soon  merged  with  the  little  nail 
mill  which  had  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
'letter  books  of  the  nail  factory,”  included  in  this  collection  of 
manuscripts.  The  expenses  were  at  first  small.  Holder’s  stepfather, 
made  Agent,  was  paid  $1.25  a  day.  A  yoke  of  oxen  was  bought  from 
Thomas  Borden,  Holder’s  grandfather,  for  one  hundred  dollars;  a 
necessary  expense,  for  the  oxen  had  to  haul  the  kegs  of  nails  and  other 
finished  products  from  the  factory  to  the  wharf  where  they  were 
loaded  onto  sailing  vessels  hired  or  owned  by  the  company.  There  was 
an  early  purchase  of  a  "hogshead  of  licker”  from  James  H.  Bowen  for 
$5.55.  This  was  a  "fringe  benefit”  of  the  carpenters  and  stone  masons 
who  were  building  the  factory.  It  was  customary.  And  the  Iron  Works 
in  1822  paid  a  tax  to  the  Town  of  Troy  of  $59-92.  From  which  it 
could  and  did  deduct  5  per  cent  discount. 

The  Mansion  House  continued  to  prosper.  One  of  the  boarders, 
a  loquacious  young  man  who  had  come  down  from  Dedham  to  practise 
law  in  Fall  River,  his  name  was  James  Ford,  Esq.,  wrote  a  letter  which 
sheds  light  on  the  little  town.  (James  Ford  later  married  Bradford 
Durfee’s  sister  whom  he  probably  met  in  the  boarding  house. ) 

"Fall  River,  July  9th,  1822 

Dear  Sister  Lydia: 

The  dreadful  delightful  day  is  past,  the  mighty  scene  is  over 
and  I  have  outlived  the  shock.  Independence  Day  is  gone  by  and  I  am 
as  free  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  The  day  was  very  warm — aside 
from  the  heat  we  had  a  pleasant  festival.  The  Meeting  House  (it  was 
the  Line  Meeting  House  on  South  Main  Street  conveniently  near  the 
Mansion  House)  was  very  handsomely  decorated.  The  music  was  fine. 
The  ladies  handsome  and  the  boys  brave.  The  new  Company  of  Infantry 
obtained  much  credit  for  the  exactness  of  their  manoeuvers,  for  their 
martial  and  gentlemanlike  deportment.  A  new  and  elegant  standard, 
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the  munificence  of  the  Ladies,  was  very  gracefully  presented  by  Sylvia 
Borden,  daughter  of  my  hostess.  (She  was  waiting  on  the  table  in 
her  mother’s  boarding  house  as  she  had  done  for  some  years.  She  later 
married  Joseph  Durfee. )  My  friend  Allen  superintended  the  decoration 
of  the  Meeting  House  and  was  Marshall  of  the  Day.  In  both  stations 
he  aquitted  himself  with  honour  and  displayed  much  taste.  After  the 
exercises  at  the  Meeting  House  about  100  gentlemen  partook  of  a 
sumptuous  dinner  prepared  by  Col.  Durfee.  Toasts,  music,  squibs 
popguns,  etc.,  followed  the  address  of  Sylvia  on  presenting  the  standard. 

"Gentlemen:  on  this  day  an  altar  was  erected  to  Liberty  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven  hallowed  the  offering. 
May  the  same  principles  which  in  our  fathers  produced  our  inde¬ 
pendence,  long  exist  in  you  to  defend  it.” 

"Sir — The  Ladies  of  this  village  have  the  honour  to  present 
through  you  this  standard  of  the  Fall  River  Light  Infantry.  Accept  it,  Sir, 
as  a  pledge  of  their  esteem,  both  for  your  virtue  and  your  valor — happy 
if  they  can  supply  one  motive  to  the  brave,  or  add  one  joy  to  the  glow 
of  patriotic  ardor  which  this  day  enkindles. 

Should  our  country  again  be  invaded  and  you  called  upon  to 
unfurl  this  banner  in  defense  of  its  liberties,  we  are  confident  you  will 
preserve  it  untarnished  and  pure.  You  will  yield  it  to  none  but  the 
hand  of  time,  to  which  alone  it  can  be  gracefully  surrendered.  The 
Temples  of  your  God,  the  Tombs  of  your  Fathers,  the  firesdes  of  your 
families,  your  virtues  as  citizens  and  your  courage  as  soldiers,  will  you 
gallantly  defend — But  may  the  courage  on  which  we  so  confidently 
rely  glow  only  in  your  bosums.  May  the  sound  of  war  and  clash  of 
arms  never  call  it  into  action  and  the  peace  and  liberty  of  our  country 
like  the  smooth  surface  of  the  ocean  appear  still  more  sublime  when 
we  know  her  greatness  in  the  tempest.” 

I  have  no  room  for  the  Ensign’s  reply.  But  Col.  Allen  speaks  of 
forwarding  some  extracts  from  my  oration. 

The  cherries  accompanying  Waitstill’s  letter  afforded  us  such  repast 
as  I  have  not  had  this  year.  Some  of  them  were  sent  to  Newport.  I 
am  very  grateful  for  the  obliging  favor.  Tender  my  best  regards  to  our 
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parents,  to  your  husband,  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  and  all  others  that 
enquire  for  me.  How  is  father’s  health? 

Affectionately 

Your  Brother 


James”. 

Holder  Borden  probably  came  home  for  this  Fourth  of  July  Celebration. 
He  had  been  working  in  Providence  in  the  Company  Store  where  the 
Iron  Works  marketed  its  products.  He  was  gaining  experience  in  the 
running  of  various  mill  properties  around  Providence,  even  as  far 
away  as  Mendon.  He  was  23  years  old  at  the  time.  He  wrote  quite  a 
different  type  of  letter  when  he  wrote  at  all.  For  he  had  the  mills  of 
Fall  River  under  remote  control — and  not  so  remote  either.  He  gave 
orders,  it  would  seem. 

"Bradford  Durfee,  Esq. 

March  23,  1827. 

D.  Sir 

I  have  engaged  to  furnish  ( — )  bales  of  sheetings  in  one  week 
from  next  Monday.  The  pieces  are  to  be  40  yards  long,  no  more  and 
no  less,  and  20  pieces  in  a  bale.  I  wish  you  to  have  them  wove  up  and 
sent  up  by  packet  Monday  after  next.  I  know  it  will  be  some  trouble 
to  get  the  pieces  all  40  yards  long,  as  this  was  for  an  experiment  and 
we  get  one  quarter  cent  more  per  yard,  I  was  anxious  to  make  them 
and  as  I  have  engaged  them  they  must  be  made. 

You  can  take  some  twine  40  yards  long  and  let  it  wind  up  on  the 
beam  as  the  cloth  is  wove  and  in  that  way  you  can  get  them  very 
near,  allowing  a  little  for  shrinkage;  if  the  pieces  come  within  one  half 
yard  or  thereabouts  they  will  answer.  And  have  them  all  marked  40 
yards  seeing  that  they  average  that  quantity. 

I  have  not  seen  Pitcher  since  I  received  your  letter — I  shall  go  to 
Pawtucket  tomorrow  and  see  about  the  machines. 

Yours  etc. 

H.  Borden” 
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The  heart  of  the  village  was  in  the  Cotton  Yarn  Factory,  of  course, 
in  those  early  years.  Of  course.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  village  had  no  other  passion.  We  have  a  letter  in  the  file 
which  is  revealing.  The  First  Baptist  Church  had  been  led  for  many 
years  by  the  Rev.  Job  Borden.  The  letter  is  concerned  with  the  raising 
of  money  to  build  a  Manse.  For  the  Rev.  Mr.  Borden  was  both  blind 
and  old.  The  Church  had  hired  Arthur  Ross,  Elder  Ross,  to  help 
him  out  but  there  was  no  proper  place  for  these  clergymen  to  live. 
The  village  was  growing,  housing  was  short,  and  the  clergy  did  not 
want  to  live  in  a  Tavern  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Longfellow  had  to 
do  a  few  years  later.  He  didn’t  like  it  either. 

The  Baptist  Church  went  begging.  This  letter  shows  not  only  the 
poverty  of  the  village  but  its  friendliness,  its  willingness  to  be  be¬ 
friended — and  its  real  need.  The  Church  sent  Elder  Ross  down  to 
Newport  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sweet  to  get  what  he  could.  The  letter 
is  the  reply  brought  back  to  the  Church. 

"Newport,  Nov.  13,  1827 
To  Elder  Job  Borden  of  Troy,  Massachusetts 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  write  you  a  few  lines  to  say  to  you  we 
are  pleased  with  your  dear  little  minister,  Elder  Arthur  Ross,  and 
brother  French,  and  are  thankful  the  Lord  sent  him  among  you  to 
help  you  out  in  the  decline  of  life,  a  prop  for  you  to  lean  upon  in  old 
age.  We  are  much  pleased  with  him.  My  wife  in  much  pleased  with 
him  and  says  he  is  not  a  fop.  He  is  not,  in  other  words,  "Starched  up”, 
as  some  are,  but  a  plain  sociable  pleasant  and  agreeable  man.  I  hope 
the  Lord  will  bless  him  and  you  together.  I  long  to  have  a  good  let 
down  with  you.  I  have  many  things  to  say  to  you,  if  I  had  the  time, 
and  should  be  pleased  to  see  you  here  on  a  visit.  We  have  tried  to  obtain 
some  money  towards  your  Manse  and  have  received  $20.00  which 
under  all  the  circumstances  is  as  much  as  could  be  expected. 

Nathaniel  Sweet”. 

The  connection  with  both  Newport  and  Providence  was  very  close 
in  those  early  days.  Holder  Borden’s  main  office  was  always  in  Fall 
River,  though.  And  he  had  by  1830  made  quite  a  lot  of  money 
through  shrewd  investments  and  bold  risks.  He  had  closed  up  his 
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mother’s  boarding  house  in  1828  but  the  family  lived  there  for 
some  years  longer,  and  Holder  went  back  and  forth.  Providence 
capital  was  building  the  Massasoit  Mill  on  the  Stream,  and  Holder  had 
organized  the  firm  of  Borden  and  Bowen  in  Providence  to  handle  the 
Providence  end  of  his  affairs. 

There  are  legends  in  Fall  River  even  today  of  the  fast  horses  Holder 
kept  in  relays  in  outlying  villages,  at  the  ferries  and  the  turnpikes 
so  that  he  could  go  with  the  speed  of  lightning  from  Fall  River  in  every 
direction  from  one  director’s  meeting  to  another.  Boys  stood  by  the 
Ferry  landing  (Slade’s  Ferry)  to  see  Holder  Borden  fly  by  with  a  big 
cigar  in  his  mouth. 

"The  ride  between  Slade’s  Ferry  and  Providence  was  18  miles. 
Holder  allowed  himself  just  one  hour  for  this  ride.  His  cigars  were 
made  especially  for  him  and  of  a  size  to  last  him  just  the  hour  of  his 
ride.  The  cigars  were  carefully  inspected  when  his  horse  was  brought 
out  to  him  and  if  found  unsuitable  were  handed  to  his  hostler  and 
a  perfect  cigar  was  chosen.  The  hostler  told  his  friends  that  he  never 
had  to  buy  any  cigars,  not  after  he  started  working  for  Holder  Borden.” 

In  Providence,  Holder  often  stayed  with  his  cousins,  the  Valentines. 
Mr.  Valentine  had  been  a  blacksmith  in  Fall  River  and  had  married 
a  Borden  girl,  a  cousin  of  Holder’s.  They  moved  to  Providence  where 
their  children  were  born  and  Mr.  Valentine  gave  up  his  business  as 
blacksmith  and  developed  so  much  skill  in  trading  and  investing  the 
money  he  made  in  trade  that  he  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
the  City  of  Providence.  And  his  daughters  were  very  pretty  and  they 
had  blond  and  curly  hair.  Holder  fell  in  love  with  the  second  daughter, 
Hannah.  The  wedding  was  planned  for  the  spring  of  1826. 

In  September,  1825,  the  eldest  Valentine  daughter  went  to  Fall 
River  to  visit  relatives.  She  caught  scarlet  fever  and  she  was  very 
sick  indeed.  Hannah,  Holder’s  girl,  came  to  nurse  her  sister.  They  both 
died  of  the  fever  in  a  few  days. 

Never  talkative,  keeping  himself  to  himself  as  was  said  of  him  at 
the  time,  Holder,  understanding^,  spent  less  time  in  Providence.  His 
three  sisters  back  home  attracted  his  attention.  By  now  none  too  young 
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and  never  very  pretty,  they  needed  husbands.  Holder  found  three,  two 
brothers  and  a  cousin,  all  named  Durfee.  And  eventually  Holder  paid 
for  three  houses  for  these  three  sisters,  built  up  on  the  hill. 

He  was  full  of  the  idea  of  establishing  a  library,  like  the  Athenaeum 
in  Providence.  He  subscribed  heavily  and  made  a  list  of  the  books 
to  be  bought.  The  library  was  to  be  housed  in  the  Town  Hall,  then  on 
Town  Avenue  west  of  the  Main  Street.  It  was  to  be  a  public  library, 
everybody  in  the  Town  could  use  it  at  the  cost  of  a  dollar  a  year. 

Pliny  Earl  used  it.  He  was  the  Town  School  Master.  He  could 
be  seen  any  day  after  school,  sitting  on  a  rock  by  the  Stream,  reading 
"Childe  Harold”,  one  of  the  new  books  just  placed  in  the  Library; 
dreaming  of  the  poem  he  himself  was  writing.  He  would  call  it 
"Marathon”.  And  he  did  publish  "Marathon  and  other  Poems”  a  few 
years  later,  when  he  had  left  school  teaching  in  Fall  River  and  had 
become  a  distinguished  astronomer  and  was  writing  a  book  on  diseases 
of  the  brain. 

But  in  Fall  River  he  was  writing  of  the  Aegean  Sea  where  he 
had  never  been,  as  he  looked  across  Mount  Hope  Bay.  Well,  of  course 
they  all  do  it. 

He  had  come  to  teach  school  in  Fall  River  on  July  17th,  1830. 
His  uncle  Arnold  Buff  am  had  offered  him  the  job.  "The  school  is  in 
our  new  school  house,  which  will  be  finished  now  in  a  few  days.”  He 
was  also  offered  the  "editorship  of  the  Anti-Masonic  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  village  with  600  subscribers.  The  owners  have  been 
sadly  disappointed  in  their  former  editor.”  But  Pliny  refused  to  be 
an  editor. 

How  much  Holder  Borden  was  responsible  for  the  extraordinary 
cultural  growth  of  the  town  I  dare  not  say  but  as  early  as  1830  the 
classics  and  modern  literature  were  being  read  with  avidity  as  you  can 
see  in  the  diaries  and  letters  of  the  time,  and  subscription  lists  to 
lectures  by  distinguished  men  of  letters  are  in  existence.  It  was  also 
reflected  in  the  birth  register.  Little  girls  were  being  called  Rowena. 

Holder  Borden  was  very  busy.  There  is  no  record  of  his  reading 
anything  at  all.  Although  he  owned  a  pew  in  both  the  Stone  Church 
and  the  Unitarian  Church,  there  is  no  record  that  he  went  to  hear  the 
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sermons  on  a  Sunday.  He  was  really  very  busy.  He  had  taken  over 
completely  the  running  of  the  Massasoit  Mill,  for  one  thing.  How 
completely,  you  can  see  in  an  account  of  Holder  written  by  his  con¬ 
temporary,  S.  Angier  Chase. 

"After  the  Organization  of  the  Watuppa  Reservior  Company, 
and  the  building  of  the  new  Dam  at  the  head  of  the  Falls  where  the 
Troy  Mill  was  located,  the  gate  of  the  Dam  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Troy  Mill.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  Troy  to  let  down  only  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  its  own 
use,  which  was  at  times  less  than  was  wanted  by  the  mills  below.  This 
was  frequently  the  cause  of  dispute  and  ill  feeling  between  the  keeper 
of  the  gates  and  the  parties  on  the  Stream  below.  Visits  were  made  from 
the  lower  mills  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Troy  Mill  for  more  water, 
and  the  gate  was  sometimes  lowered  without  his  permission.  On  one 
occasion  this  visit  was  made  by  Holder  Borden  himself,  who  wanted 
more  water  for  the  Massasoit  Mill. 

William  C.  Davol,  who  had  been  on  the  payroll  of  the  Troy  Mill 
as  a  doffer  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  eleven  (pay  was  25  cents  a  day)  was 
now  the  Troy  Mill’s  Superintendent.  On  this  occasion  he  saw  Holder 
heading  for  the  gate  of  the  Dam  and  halted  him,  not  so  much  in  anger 
as  to  express  the  annoyance  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  his  position. 
He  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  opened  the  gate.  Holder  replied  in 
abundant  good  nature:  "Oh,  William,  don’t  be  hasty  or  alarmed.  Come 
over  and  sit  down  on  this  log.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.”  William  went 
over  and  sat  down  with  him.  During  the  conversation  Holder  asked 
him  to  come  down  to  the  Massasoit  Mill  as  Superintendent,  saying  "I 
will  advance  your  wages  and  give  you  an  opportunity  to  take  one 
quarter  of  my  interest  in  the  Mill.” 

William  said,  "I  know  that  I  have  the  prospect  or  the  promise  of 
an  advance  here,  and  I  have  no  money  to  invest  in  the  Mill.” 

Holder  replied:  "No  matter,  Brown  and  Ives  trusted  me  for  the 
whole  of  it  and  I  will  give  you  the  same  chance  for  one  quarter  of  the 
amount.” 

Mr.  Davol  declined  the  offer  but  Holder  Borden  got  the  water  he 
asked  for.  Mr.  Davol  made  this  statement  to  the  writer  about  three  years 
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before  he  died.”  Knowing  something  of  Holder’s  wily  ways,  I  fancy 
Holder  sat  on  the  log  that  morning  to  get  the  water  he  wanted  that 
morning  without  a  fuss.  As  he  did. 

Holder  had  thought  for  sometime  that  there  was  a  chance  in 
Fall  River  for  a  modern  Print  Works,  well  organized  by  himself  with 
his  various  uncles  and  cousins  to  run  it.  His  relatives  were  honest  and 
capable  men,  he  had  noticed.  But  first  he  would  experiment.  So,  in 
1833,  "Holder  leased  the  bankrupt  Stone  Mill  in  Globe  Village  in 
Tiverton  for  one  year  and  commenced  calico  printing  on  a  small  scale. 
His  profits  that  year  were  $30,000.00.”  In  1834  he  decided  to  establish 
a  Print  Works  on  the  Stream.  He  proposed  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
Iron  Works  that  they  put  up  the  money,  or  borrow  it,  to  build  the  new 
Print  Works.  He,  Holder,  would  direct  everything.  After  some 
argument  they  agreed.  His  stepfather,  Bradford  Durfee,  did  not  like 
the  idea,  but  was  ruled  over  as  most  people  were  who  met  Holder  in 
action. 

Quoting  again  from  S.  Angier  Chase:  "Holder  Borden  imme¬ 
diately  commenced  operation,  securing  as  many  laborers  as  could 
profitably  work  together,  upon  the  principle  that  it  was  wiser  to  set 
5  0  men  to  do  the  work  in  one  day  than  to  have  the  same  work  done  in 
fifty  days  by  one  man.  The  building  went  up  as  if  by  magic,  and 
printing  was  commenced  the  same  year.  This  work  was  regarded  by 
friends  and  other  gentlemen  far  and  near  who  had  been  observers  of 
the  sagacity  and  business  comprehension  of  Holder  Borden  as  the 
crowning  act  of  his  life.” 

Holder  gave  the  Print  Works  his  unsparing  attention  and  made 
himself  familiar  with  all  its  details.  He  not  only  directed  all  the  work 
of  preparing,  printing,  and  finishing  cloth  for  the  market:  at  one  time 
when  he  was  about  to  introduce  a  new  color  in  the  printing  of  goods 
of  which  no  other  printer  had  learned,  his  color  mixer  was  taken  sick, 
and  had  to  be  carried  out  of  the  shop  to  his  home.  Holder  went  into 
the  back  shop,  locked  the  door,  locking  himself  in  with  his  assistant, 
and  superintended  the  mixing  of  the  color.  He  had  learned  to  do  this 
in  his  initial  study  of  the  color  before  he  decided  to  adopt  it.  The  color 
took  upon  the  market.” 
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"The  profits  were  large  for  many  years  but  like  the  Iron  Works 
and  the  old  Nail  Mill,  the  Print  Works  paid  no  dividends  from  the 
earnings  but  kept  them  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Plant.” 

There  is  no  end  to  the  tales  of  Holder’s  adventures  and  investments 
in  the  cotton  mills  and  the  print  works  and  the  iron  works  of  the  village. 
And  of  Holder’s  benevolence,  legends  are  still  being  told.  They  do 
have  a  period  flavor.  The  Providence  Journal  in  1837  was  probably 
voicing  the  general  feeling  when  at  Holder’s  death  in  1837  it  printed 
"In  Holder  Borden,  philanthrophy  has  lost  an  ardent  friend,  religion 
a  liberal  supporter,  and  the  community  an  honest  man.”  And  also: 
"Holder  Borden  was  a  man  of  choice  tastes.  He  bought  a  splendid  pair 
of  greys  from  Saratoga  for  his  mother.”  "He  was  always  neatly  and 
becomingly  clad,  and  fittingly,  to  represent  the  dignity  of  his  person 
and  the  consequence  of  his  presence.” 

There  is  another  tale,  well  authenticated  but  dull.  "At  one  time 
Holder  was  riding  quite  rapidly  through  the  village  when  some  portion 
of  the  harness  on  his  horse  broke  and  the  horse  started  to  run.  A 
man  at  work  at  a  mortar  bed  on  the  side  of  the  street  saw  the  accident 
and  promptly  leaped  into  the  street,  seized  the  horse  by  the  head, 
stopped  him,  and  prevented  injury.  Holder  thanked  the  man  and  went 
his  way.  The  next  morning  the  man  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Borden 
asking  him  to  call  on  him  at  the  Print  Works  office.  He  went;  after  a 
little  conversation  with  him,  Holder  saw  that  he  had  ability  for  a 
much  more  responsible  position  than  he  was  filling,  and  in  which  he 
could  receive  much  more  pay.  Mr.  Borden  offered  him  such  a  position 
in  the  Print  Works.  This  was  gratefully  accepted.” 

"Another  man  applied  to  Holder  Borden  for  work.  He  was  a 
man  he  knew.  Holder  told  him  he  had  no  place  for  him.  The  man 
made  a  second  application  and  received  the  same  answer.  He  came  a 
third  time.  Holder  told  him:  "It  is  not  work  you  want  but  only  wages.” 
And  that  remark  was  as  much  admired  as  was  his  philanthrophy.  It 
was  in  the  village  tradition. 

Holder  headed  the  subscription  list  with  $400.00  when  an  organ 
was  wanted  for  the  Stone  Church.  (The  First  Congregational  Church, 
built  in  1832.)  And  nobody  else  gave  half  as  much.  He  took  an 
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interest  in  the  Anti-Masonic  Society  and  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Move¬ 
ment.  He  was  an  important  member  of  the  Unitarian  Society.  He 
owned  a  pew  and  half  the  parsonage. 

It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  insert  just  here  a  letter  concerning  this 
Anti-Slavery  Movement,  for  it  was  tearing  the  town  in  two  as  early 
as  Holder’s  time. 

"Mr.  Nathaniel  Borden, 

Fall  River,  April  9,  1835 
Sir: 

The  request  which  by  the  direction  of  the  Fall  River  Anti-Slavery 
Society  you  have  made  for  the  House  of  the  Unitarian  Society  for  the 
purpose  of  a  meeting  to  hear  a  lecture  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  May  on  the 
subject  of  Slavery  on  some  evening  between  Saturday  and  Wednesday 
next,  has  been  before  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Unitarian  Society  and  has  been  considered  with  every  disposition 
to  grant  the  request,  provided  they  could  feel  satisfied  that  the  proposed 
meeting  could  be  held  without  danger  of  injury  to  the  property  of 
the  Society.  But  the  high  degree  of  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind 
upon  the  subject  of  Slavery  which  was  shown  on  the  occasion  of  the 
last  public  meeting  upon  this  subject  that  is  known  to  have  been  held 
here,  seems  to  us  to  demand  that  we  should  not  assume  the  responsibility 
of  complying  with  the  request,  especially  as  we  have  not  been  able 
to  see  and  consult  with  the  other  member  of  the  committee. 

With  entire  respect  we  are  very  respectfully 

Your  obediant  servants 

H.  Battelle 
W.  H.  Hawkins. 

N.  B.  We  should  have  delayed  longer  our  reply  in  order  to  have  seen 
Mr.  Holder  Borden,  the  other  member  of  our  committee,  had  we  not 
believed  that  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  would  be  very  desirous  of  an 
early  answer.” 

The  new  House  of  Worship  of  the  Unitarian  Society  had  been 
dedicated  this  year,  1835;  no  wonder  the  committee  was  careful. 
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The  new  Congregational  Church  also  was  a  favorite  forum  for 
lecturers  with  "causes”.  It  was  cheaper  to  borrow  a  church  than  to 
hire  a  hall. 

On  June  15,  1837,  the  "Patriot”  printed  this  advertisement.  "In 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fowler’s  Church  (the  First  Congregational  Church)  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Reformation  Society,  the  Rev.  George  Bourne 
of  New  York  will  deliver  a  "Lecture  on  Popery”  this  evening,  June  15.” 

Popery  was  a  timely  topic.  A  year  earlier,  in  1836,  St.  Mary’s 
Catholic  Church,  a  plain  but  spacious  wooden  building,  had  been 
built,  the  first  Catholic  Church  in  town.  Even  in  1840,  there  were  only 
300  members  of  the  Parish.  This  early  church  building  was  destroyed 
by  the  Fire  of  1843. 

But  the  Anti-Slavery  orators  drew  the  greater  number  of  people. 
They  furnished  excitement  at  no  personal  risk.  Mr.  Westall,  a  designer 
at  the  Print  Works,  composed  a  poem,  lie  called  it  an  "Ode,  for  a 
Celebration  in  Fall  Pviver  on  August  1,  1838,  in  commemoration  of 
'The  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves  in  British  West  Indies  Islands’.” 

"No  more  he  weeps.  No  more 

Shall  the  fetters  bind  him  fast. 

From  England’s  Isles  to  Western  Shore 
That  murky  night  has  passed. 

We  pray  thee  for  our  land 

Where  the  bondsmen’s  chains  clang  still. 

Man  has  the  power  to  make  him  free, 

Lord  give  to  him  the  Will.” 

There  is  a  letter  from  a  young  Fall  River  man  describing  his  trip 
to  Hingham  to  see  "The  Celebration  of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves 
in  the  West  Indies.”  "Arrived  at  half  past  eleven  and  found  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  town  arrived  and  collected  in  groups  awaiting 
the  procession.  The  Meeting  was  very  large,  about  3000  persons  being 
assembled — speeches  were  made — the  Hutchinsons  were  there  and 
enlivened  the  meeting  by  their  music.”  The  Hutchinsons  were  Fall 
River  people. 
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How  much  Holder  Borden  shared  in  all  this  excitement,  I  do  not 
know.  He  was  a  busy  man.  And  sick.  He  had  little  time  left  now, 
as  he  well  knew.  And  he  was  rich.  He  could  do  whatever  he  liked.  So 
he  liked  to  build  a  very  fine  house  on  the  Main  Street  of  the  Town  for 
his  mother  and  her  husband  and  their  little  daughter.  Joseph  Warren 
was  engaged  to  draw  the  plans  as  he  had  been  engaged  to  draw  the  plans 
for  the  Cotton  Factory  which  had  been  satisfactory.  He  also  drew 
plans  for  the  three  houses  for  Holder’s  sisters.  These  plans  Holder 
looked  over  himself.  Some  he  rejected.  They  all  exist. 

To  be  sure,  Samuel  Longfellow  in  1846  thought  these  Borden 
houses  showy,  but  I  saw  them  all  three,  they  were  really  quite  lovely, 
set  in  great  gardens  where  I  played  in  my  youth.  The  Directory  poet 
wrote: 

"Here  seething  metal  takes  new  forms, 

Is  rolled  or  cast  and  so  adorns 
The  Parlour  or  the  Mill.” 

He  was  probably  thinking  of  the  nailors  down  in  the  Nail  Mill  who 
would  occasionally  cut  delightful  garden  houses  with  iron  grape  vines 
winding  up  iron  pillars  to  the  iron  roof  and  iron  benches  and  fountains 
and  deer  and  dogs  and  really  beautiful  iron  fences.  Though  they 
mostly  made  nails.  However,  in  1834,  Brayton  Slade  and  Company 
were  forging  and  cutting  arbours  and  the  iron  fence  now  enclosing  the 
Fall  River  Historical  Society’s  Property  was  forged  by  somebody  before 
1850,  to  fence  in  the  house  and  lot  of  Andrew  Robeson  down  by  the 
Stream. 

About  this  time  Holder  Borden  started  a  bank  in  the  back  room 
of  the  Company  Store.  He  put  his  brother-in-law  Matthew  Chaloner 
Durfee  as  teller.  In  1836  he  sent  Matt  Durfee  to  New  York  to  serve 
as  agent  for  Fall  River  products.  Holder  went  to  New  York  himself. 
You  will  find  something  of  his  experiences  in  New  York  when  you 
read  Matthew  Chaloner  Durfee’s  Diary  written  in  New  York  in 
1836-1837. 

Holder  Borden  died  of  tuberculosis  in  the  Fall  of  1837.  This 
was  the  year  of  the  great  depression.  The  Town  was  in  dire  need;  as 
was  the  rest  of  the  Country.  The  bank  was  about  to  close,  worst 
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possible  disaster  for  the  little  Town  on  the  Stream.  And  Holder  lay 
helpless  on  his  death  bed. 

We  get  the  following  account  from  S.  Angier  Chase.  "Late  one 
afternoon  when  the  weather  was  threatening  a  storm  and  Holder  lay 
dying,  he  sent  for  Philip  D.  Borden,  his  cousin,  a  bookeeper  at  the  Print 
Works,  to  come  and  see  him.  Philip  went  at  once.  As  he  entered  the 
room,  Holder  said  to  him:  "Philip,  can  you  go  to  Providence  for  me  to¬ 
night?”  Philip  answered  promptly,  knowing  that  Holder  always  wanted 
a  decided  and  unwavering  answer,  "Yes,  Sir”.  Then  Holder  said:  "Take 
my  horse,  go  to  Providence  and  put  the  horse  in  the  stable,  then  go  to 
Mr.  Bowen’s  house;  tell  him  that  I  have  sent  you  for  him.  First  get 
the  New  York  mail  as  soon  as  it  is  opened  in  the  morning  and  then 
bring  Mr.  Bowen  to  Fall  River  with  you.” 

"Nothing  more  was  said.  Philip  made  himself  ready  and  started. 
As  soon  as  he  had  crossed  Slade’s  Ferry  there  came  up  a  terrible  storm. 
It  was  dark  as  midnight,  he  could  see  nothing,  neither  the  road  nor 
the  stone  walls  beside  it.  He  put  up  the  'boot  of  the  carriage  around 
him,  gathered  up  the  reins  tightly  and  started.  He  saw  nothing  after 
that  until  he  arrived  at  the  Bridge  in  Providence.  The  horse  knew  the 
way.  He  turned  every  corner  in  the  road  more  speedily  than  Philip 
could  have  dared  to  drive  on  sight.  Mr.  Bowen  and  the  mail  were 
brought  to  Fall  River  in  the  morning  and  the  day  was  spent  with 
Mr.  Borden.” 

Mr.  Bowen  went  to  New  York.  He  pledged  Holder  Borden’s 
credit  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  fortune  and  the  New  York  banks  lent 
the  money  to  Fall  River  and  the  town  was  saved. 

Holder  Borden  died  the  day  the  loan  came  through. 

The  Fall  River  Monitor,  on  Saturday,  September  16,  1837,  printed 
Holder  Borden’s  Obituary.  I  am  quoting  here  only  a  small  part. 

"Died,  here  in  this  town  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  Mr.  Holder 
Borden,  aged  38  years.  But  few  men  in  this  or  any  other  community 
have  lived  more  generally  respected  or  whose  loss  has  been  more 
extensively  felt  and  lamented.  The  loss  of  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Borden 
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is  not  confined  to  his  relatives  and  intimate  family  but  extends  through 
the  whole  business  community  in  which  he  has  been  so  extensively 
indentified.” 

"He  furnished  employment  and  good  pay  to  thousands  of  in¬ 
dustrious  operatives,  both  male  and  female,  to  whom  he  was  ever  liberal 
and  kind,  by  whom  he  was  always  respected  and  esteemed  and  who  now 
feel  and  lament  the  loss  of  a  generous  patron  and  benefactor.” 

"The  poor  have  often  been  the  objects  of  his  kindness  and  our 
churches  as  well  as  many  other  public  institutions  and  societies  here 
as  elswhere  have  received  liberally  of  his  contributions.  His  judgements 
were  acute  and  his  taste  highly  cultivated;  as  many  of  the  splendid 
buildings  erected  under  his  supervision  in  this  place  abundantly  evidence. 
His  moral  character  was  irreproachable  and  irreproached,  and  he  was 
alike  beloved  in  private  and  respected  in  public.  His  acute  and  almost 
infallible  judgement,  his  enlarged  views” — etc.  etc. 

When  the  crisis  was  over,  the  men  who  had  followed  Holder 
Borden  organized  again  and  went  on  without  Holder — they  did  very 
well,  very  well  indeed. 
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The  Durfee  Farm.  On  what  is  now  South  Park  in  Fall  River. 


The  Ballad  of  Avery  s  Knot 

THIS  ballad  was  written  in  1833  by  an  old  English  woman  who  was 
living  near  the  Coal  Mines,  in  Portsmouth,  just  down  the  Bay 
from  Fall  River. 

"Young  virgins  all  a  warning  take, 

Remember  Avery’s  knot. 

Enough  to  make  your  heart  to  ache, 

Don’t  let  it  be  forgot. 

You  mothers  that  have  infants 
To  sympathize  and  mourn. 

Such  murder  never  was  done  here 
Or  ever  yet  was  known. 

He  killed  the  mother  and  the  child. 

What  a  wicked  man  was  he! 

The  Devil  helped  him  all  the  while. 

How  wicked  he  must  be. 

He  dragged  her  round  upon  the  ground 
Till  she  no  noise  could  make. 

Contrived  a  lot  —  tied  Avery’s  knot  — 

And  hung  her  to  a  stake. 

The  Devil  he  was  standing  by, 

A  laughing  in  his  sleeve. 

It  is  so  plain  he  can’t  deny, 

He  must  not  be  reprieved. 

He  preached  the  Gospel  night  and  day. 

What  a  wicked  man  was  he. 

The  Devil  helped  him  preach  and  pray, 

How  wicked  he  must  be. 

How  could  he  stand  and  preach  and  pray 
With  murder  in  his  heart; 

The  Devil  helped  him  day  by  day 
And  he  will  make  him  smart. 
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Methodism  he  did  profess 
For  that  was  his  belief. 

How  can  he  ever  take  a  rest. 

He  must  not  be  reprieved. 

Hang  him,  hang  him,  on  a  tree. 

Tie  round  him  Avery’s  knot. 

Forever  let  him  hanged  be 
And  never  be  forgot/’ 

I  first  saw  this  ballad  in  a  book  written  in  1833  by  Mrs.  Catherine 
Williams,  born  Miss  Arnold  of  Providence,  a  popular  authoress  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  Her  book,  "Fall  River”,  is  an  account  of  the 
murder  of  Sarah  Maria  Cornell  and  the  trial  of  the  Rev.  A.  K.  Avery, 
who  was  thought  to  have  been  the  murderer.  He  was  acquitted.  She 
was  certainly  murdered.  Which  is  all  we  really  know.  To  quote  a  little 
from  Mrs.  Williams’  book  long  out  of  print: 

"About  half  a  mile  from  the  center  of  Fall  River,  in  a  southwardly 
direction  and  rather  remote  from  any  other  dwelling,  there  is  a  large 
old  fashioned  farm  house  belonging  to  a  family  by  the  name  of  Durfee. 
The  land  descends  from  here  towards  the  Bay  with  a  gentle  slope  and 
is  probably  about  150  or  200  rods  to  the  water.”  "About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  is  the  residence  of  a  physician  esteemed  in  his  profession  as 
well  as  in  his  private  life.  His  appearance  is  the  very  epitome  of  plain 
old  fashioned  Republican  simplicity;  (date  of  writing,  1833).  There 
is  a  degree  of  frankness  and  benevolence  expressed  in  his  countenance 
that  at  once  secures  the  confidence  even  of  strangers.  It  was  on  the 
evening  of  October  8,  1832,  that  the  doctor,  (obviously  Dr.  Wilbur) 
was  summoned  to  the  parlour  to  see  a  lady  who  desired  to  speak  with 
him.” 

The  lady  was  Sarah  Maria  Cornell,  who  had  been  weaving  in  one 
of  the  Fall  River  Cotton  Mills  for  the  past  month  or  so.  She  was  a  New 
England  girl  but  not  a  native  of  Fall  River.  She  had  been  living  in  a 
boarding  house  with  other  girls  who  worked  in  the  same  factory.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  attended  the  Church 
services  regularly.  She  consulted  Doctor  Wilbur  because  she  was  appre¬ 
hensive.  She  feared  she  was  going  to  have  a  child.  And  the  father  of 
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the  child  was  a  married  man,  she  told  Dr.  Wilbur,  he  was  a  Methodist 
Minister,  living  in  Bristol,  she  had  met  him  at  a  Camp  Meeting. 
It  couldn’t  have  been  worse. 

On  December  20,  Miss  Cornell  left  the  factory  early.  She  went  to 
her  boarding  house  and  changed  her  clothes.  It  was  cold,  you  know, 
very  cold.  She  drank  a  cup  of  tea.  And  she  wrote  a  note:  "If  I  am 
missing  inquire  of  the  Rev.  A.  K.  Avery.” 

She  went  out  into  the  cold  and  did  not  return.  Her  mutilated 
body  was  found  hanging  to  a  stake  in  Farmer  Durfee’s  Stack  Yard. 
She  was  identified  by  Dr.  Wilbur  who  had  been  called  to  the  scene.  She 
was  buried  on  the  farm  and  the  Rev.  Orin  Fowler  of  the  Congregational 
Church  conducted  the  services.  I  understand  that  the  Methodist  minister 
refused.  He  had  been  told  it  was  a  case  of  suicide. 

But  things  soon  began  to  happen.  The  note  left  by  Miss  Cornell 
was  found  in  her  trunk  at  the  boarding  house.  Dr.  Wilbur  told  his 
story.  It  was  proved  that  the  knots  tying  up  Miss  Cornell  were  knots 
she  could  not  have  tied  herself.  Who  did  tie  the  knots?  Who  killed 
Miss  Cornell?  Mr.  Avery  was  aquitted  by  the  laws  of  his  country  but 
condemned  by  the  songs  of  his  countrymen.  And  you  will  notice  also 
in  Miss  Bowen’s  letter  which  follows  that  the  people  of  Fall  River  hung 
Mr.  Avery  in  effigy  on  the  Main  Street  of  the  Town. 

Mrs.  Williams  wrote  of  thousands  of  people  weeping  over  the 
grave  of  Miss  Cornell  in  the  Durfee  family  Graveyard  near  the  Stack 
yard  on  the  Durfee  Farm.  Mrs.  Williams  herself  wept  over  the  grave, 
and  wrote  the  following  verses  which  were  published  in  the  Fall  River 
Monitor.  The  stone  had  to  be  removed  when  the  Durfee  Farm  became 
the  South  Park  of  Fall  River.  You  will  now  find  the  stone  in  the  Oak 
Grove  Cemetery  —  turn  to  the  left. 

Verses  written  in  honour  of  Sarah  Maria  Cornell: 

"And  here  thou  makst  thy  lonely  bed, 

Thou  poor  forlorn  and  injured  one; 

Here  rests  thy  aching  head  — 

Marked  by  a  nameless  stone. 

(The  name  was  carved  on  the  stone  shortly  after  Mrs.  Williams’  visit.) 
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Poor  victim  of  man’s  lawless  passion. 

Though  e’er  so  tenderly  carest, 

Better  to  trust  the  raging  ocean 

Than  lean  upon  his  stony  breast. 

And  thou  though  frail,  wert  fair  and  mild. 

Some  gentle  virtues  warmed  thy  breast. 

Poor  outcast  being,  sorrow’s  child! 

Reproach  can’t  break  thy  rest. 

On  thy  poor  wearied  breast  the  turf 
Lies  quite  as  soft  as  on  the  rich. 

What  now  to  thee  the  scorn  and  mirth 
Of  sanctimonious  hypocrites. 

Where  shall  thy  murderer  appear? 

My  God  thy  judgements  are  most  deep. 

No  verdict  can  the  monster  clear 

Who  dies  a  hypocrite  must  wake  to  weep.” 

In  the  course  of  Mrs.  Williams’  stay  at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  corner 
of  Rock  and  Bedford  Streets  in  Fall  River,  she  managed  to  collect  quite 
a  bit  of  local  information  I  have  not  seen  in  any  book  except  her  own. 
Of  course,  I  mean  any  contemporary  book  or  manuscript.  Later  writers 
use  her  book  as  source  material,  but  she  stands  alone  in  her  contemporary 
testimony. 

"I  shall  always  recollect  with  pleasure  one  little  incident,  in  one 
of  the  weaving  rooms  of  the  Manufactory  where  the  noise  was  very 
distracting  arising  from  a  vast  number  of  looms  going  at  once.  The 
machinery  suddenly  stopped  and  a  strain  of  music  arose  simultaneously 
from  every  part  of  the  room,  in  such  perfect  concord  that  I  at  first 
thought  it  a  chime  of  bells.  My  conductor  smiled  when  I  asked  if  it 
were  not,  and  pointed  to  the  girls  who  each  kept  their  station  until  they 
had  sung  the  tune  through.” 

"There  is  no  person  who  deprecates  the  practice  of  sending  little 
children  into  a  cotton  manufactory  more  than  the  author;  she  avers 
with  truth  that  she  has  often  been  affected  to  tears  (she  must  have  been 
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an  early  riser)  at  the  sight  of  the  little  innocents  compelled  to  leave 
their  beds  before  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  labor  until  long  after  its 
going  down  in  those  establishments,  and  that  perhaps  to  support  some 
idle  drunken  father  or  miserable  unfeeling  mother;  but  when  again 
she  has  seen  healthy  sprightly  and  well  educated  girls,  laboring  to  assist 
some  widowed  mother,  or  to  give  education  to  some  half  dozen  little 
brothers  and  sisters,  her  feelings  have  received  a  different  impulse. 
There  is  no  way  in  our  present  state  of  society  where  girls  can  get  better 
wages  or  more  steady  employment.” 

"There  is  now  in  1833,  thirteen  manufactures,  besides  a  number 
of  machine  shops,  etc.,  which  stick  about  on  the  jutting  rocks,  many  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  have  a  singular  appearance.”  "The  Stream 
originally  ran  through  a  deep  black  gulf  with  rocky  slides.  Across  this 
gulf  most  of  the  manufactories  are  built.”  "The  village  owes  much  of 
its  picturesque  appearance  to  the  rocks  which  are  seen  rising  on  all  sides.” 

Samuel  Slater  in  his  "Memoirs”  written  in  1835,  is  content  to 
quote  Mrs.  Williams. 
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The  Return  of  the  Native 


A  Letter  written  by  Olive  Bowen  Howland  in  1833  in  Fall  River. 


OU  remember  Somerset  people  under  the  leadership  of  Jemima 


Wilkinson  going  upstate  in  New  York  around  the  turn  of  the 


century? 


In  1814  some  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  Fall  River  people, 
went  out  in  their  covered  wagons  to  Scipio,  Cayuga  County,  in  upper 
New  York.  Perry  Howland,  one  of  this  emigrant  group,  drove  his  own 
team.  His  wife  Mary  Bowen  Howland,  his  five  year  old  daughter  Olive, 
his  old  parents,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Bowen,  went  along  in  his 
covered  wagon.  And  the  Howlands  bought  a  farm  and  settled  down. 

When  little  Olive  Bowen  Howland  grew  up  she  came  to  Fall 
River  on  a  visit.  She  wrote  to  her  family  in  Scipio  telling  them  all  the 
news  she  could  gather  up,  all  the  news  that  was  interesting  to  a  girl  of 
twenty-four.  You  may  like  to  read  her  description  of  Fall  River  as  she 
saw  it  in  1833. 

This  was  four  years  before  the  death  of  Holder  Borden  whom  she 
may  have  met,  probably  did,  although  she  does  not  say  so.  She  visited 
his  Uncle  Richard  Borden  who  lived  down  by  the  Iron  Works.  Holder, 
that  summer,  was  experimenting  with  the  Mill  at  Globe  Corners,  not 
far  away.  He  may  have  seemed  only  a  sick  little  man  to  young  Olive. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  young  girl  met  no  one  in  the  village 
outside  the  small  group  of  English  people  who  were  descended  from 
the  first  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Stream.  I  have  at  hand  a  paper 
dated  1833  containing  the  names  of  all  the  subscribers  to  the  only 
newspaper  in  the  village.  The  only  non-English  name  is  Gilbert 
Rounceville.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  Acadians  who  were 
settled  by  force  on  the  Taunton  River  —  and  did  well  and  liked  it. 
Really,  there  was  nobody  else.  As  you  can  see  if  you  should  look  over 
all  the  payrolls  of  the  village  for  the  year  1833.  Who  would? 
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"To  Perry  Howland 

Sherwood’s  Corner 
Cayuga  County 
New  York” 

"Tiverton  (that  part  now  in  Fall  River) 

9th  mo.  9th  day.  1833 
Esteemed  Parents: 

We  arrived  in  safety  at  Fall  River,  the  fifth  day  after  leaving 
home.  Nothing  unpleasant  occurred  during  our  journey,  otherwise  than 
learning  on  our  arrival  at  Newport  that  the  stage  for  Fall  River  had  left, 
and  that  in  order  to  reach  there  that  day,  we  must  proceed  to  Bristol 
Ferry  and  there  wait  from  11  to  4  o’clock  when  the  steamboat  from 
Providence  would  arrive  and  convey  us  to  the  wished  for  port.  We 
acted  accordingly. 

Uncle  Howard’s  was  the  first  stopping  place  in  Fall  River,  who 
we  found  by  inquiry  lived  near  the  wharf.  We  made  it  our  home  four 
days,  during  which  time  we  visited  Aunt  Hannah  who  lived  near  the 
Bridge  Factory.  Also  Uncle  John’s  family,  who  boarded  with  his 
brother-in-law  William  Cudworth;  Jonathan  Borden’s  Family,  and 
Richard  Borden’s.  Richard  lives  in  quite  a  retired  place  and  to  get 
there  without  going  a  great  ways  round,  we  had  to  climb  over  stone 
walls  and  follow  a  narrow  path  bordered  with  whortle  berries.  Aunt 
Hannah  was  our  guide.  (This  was  the  path  down  Barberry  Hill  from 
the  Main  Street  to  the  Iron  Works  on  Mount  Hope  Bay.  Richard 
Borden’s  house  was  standing,  in  part,  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago.) 

Our  next  place  was  Aunt  Wilcox’s  who  lives  where  she  did  when 
you  were  here.  Then  to  I.  Borden’s,  D.  Wilcox’s,  Abraham  Bowen’s. 
A.  B.  arrived  the  day  before  us,  having  visited  Michigan,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  His  health  is  much  improved.  After  leaving 
Michigan  the  ague  fever,  he  says,  gave  him  a  good  shaking. 

John  Wilcox  has  been  sick  about  three  weeks  with  lung  fever, 
his  recovery  is  very  doubtful. 

Today  Humphrey  was  brought  home  from  New  Bedford  where 
he  has  been  learning  blacksmithing,  sick  with  the  same  fever.  The  rest 
of  our  friends  as  far  as  I  know  are  well. 
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It  is,  however,  quite  sickly  in  Fall  River,  particularly  with  children. 
T.  Tallman  has  married  a  second  wife,  a  Miss  Bowen  from  Warren. 
He  is  in  Fall  River  but  has  not  commenced  housekeeping.  D.  Wilcox 
has  two  little  girls,  the  oldest  of  which  they  call  Adeline,  the  other  is 
not  named. 

The  drouth  here  is  very  great.  The  Globe  Factory  has  entirely 
stopped  and  about  half  the  spindles  in  Fall  River.  (Without  falling 
water  the  Mills  could  not  run.)  There  has  been  a  few  showers  since 
our  arrival  but  scarcely  water  enough  to  lay  the  dust. 

J.  Wilcox  is  just  what  I  expected  him  to  be,  though  I  think  more 
ready  to  wait  on  us  than  I  anticipated.  He  has  taken  us  to  Mount  Hope. 
We  had  a  delightful  ramble  over  the  ground  once  trod  by  King  Philip. 
Also  to  Newport  to  see  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  Cemetery,  Fort  Adams. 
The  Fort  is  indeed  a  great  curiosity  to  one  who  never  say  any  prepara¬ 
tions  for  War.  Its  lofty  battlements  and  dark  subterranean  passages, 
produce  in  the  mind  a  feeling  of  security  scarcely  realized  in  any  other 
situation. 

We  intend  going  to  Providence  fifth  day.  Philip  Allen,  or 
Jeremiah  W.,  is  to  accompany  us.  We  have  not  heard  particularly 
from  A.  Sherman  but  from  what  we  could  learn  he  has  the  care  of  a 
lottery  offered,  in  Providence. 

Tell  Eunice  we  pass  easily  for  Quakers  and  she  would  soon  con¬ 
sider  herself  one  were  she  to  see  the  sleeves  and  ruffles  of  the  Fall  River 
girls.  Extravagance  in  dress  exceeds  anything  I  have  ever  seen  before, 
that  is,  among  the  laboring  classes. 

The  excitement  concerning  E.  K.  Avery  still  continues.  They  had 
his  image  hanging  in  the  village  since  the  4th  of  July  til  the  second 
evening  following  our  arrival  when  it  was  taken  down,  dragged  through 
the  streets,  followed  by  hundreds  of  spectators,  hollering  and  shouting. 
He  is  now  in  Bristol  in  full  fellowship  with  his  brethren.  (The  pews 
were  rather  empty  according  to  contemporary  Bristol  historians.) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Graham  is  in  Fall  River  delivering  his  lectures  on 
temperance  with  respect  to  tobacco.  I  think  no  place  can  need  it  more, 
for  you  scarcely  see  a  man  or  boy  pass  on  the  street  without  a  cigar  in 
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his  mouth.  Amey  Ann  is  in  some  measure  becoming  a  Grahamite  by 
taking  water  instead  of  tea,  for  most  places  we  have  visited  they  use 
black  tea  which  is  very  disagreeable  to  her. 

The  story  is  current  here  that  Pardon  Cook  is  going  to  move  back 
this  Fall,  but  I  hardly  know  how  to  credit  it.  Peaches  are  quite  plenty 
here  where  there  are  trees,  but  very  few  apples  are  seen.  Flour  can  be 
bought  at  $6.00  per  barrel  though  it  is  mostly  $6.12  and  a  half  or  $6.25. 

We  have  not  heard  from  our  company  since  we  parted  at  Newport. 
Ann  Eliza  White  was  seasick  almost  the  whole  of  the  journey  and  A. 
Case  after  we  left  Albany.  But  the  motion  of  the  boat  even  through 
hurlgate  or  at  Point  Judith  had  not  the  least  effect  on  us.  Amey  Ann 
joins  me  in  love  to  you,  to  those  who  enquire  after  us. 

Yours, 

Olive  B.  Howland 

Tell  Ruth  and  Eunice  I  would  write  them  but  they  can  easily  wait  till 
my  return;  then  they  shall  have  a  faithful  account  of  all  I  have  seen.” 
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From  the  Letter  Books  of  the  Nail  Factory , 
the  Iron  Works,  and  the  Troy  Mill 

1 820  -  1827 

Before  opening  the  Letter  books  of  the  old  Nail  Mill,  it  might  be  well 
to  look  at  a  bill  of  lading  dated  1772  now  in  the  Collections  of  the  Fall 
River  Historical  Society. 

HALEY  and  Hopkins  shipped  from  Bristol,  old  England,  to  Boston, 
new  England,  15  casks  of  nails,  to  be  reshipped  to  Newport  in 
Rhode  Island  to  Messrs.  Samuel  and  William  Vernon.  The  Vernons 
paid  the  insurance  on  the  nails  in  transit  and  paid  94  pounds,  10  shillings, 
5  pence,  for  the  nails;  with  extra  for  the  bill  of  lading,  freight,  entry 
fee,  hailing  (their  spelling).  Also,  somebody  had  a  commission  of  two 
and  a  half  per  cent.  This  was  the  way  the  countryside  round  about  here 
got  most  of  its  nails  before  the  Revolution. 

No  wonder  the  Nail  Mill,  our,  Fall  River’s,  first  commercial 
venture,  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stream  around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  ten  miles  or  so  from  the  old  Vernon  warehouses  in  Newport 
by  road,  only  an  hour  or  so  by  water  with  a  favorable  wind,  was  a 
great  success  as  soon  as  the  Wars  were  over.  It  was  enlarged  at  once. 
Everybody  was  out  of  nails,  all  out.  And  everybody  was  building  ships 
and  repairing  houses  even  if  no  man  could  afford  a  new  house — which 
no  man  could  immediately;  for  everybody  was  poor,  everybody,  all  up 
and  down  the  Bay.  They  had  won  both  wars. 

They  thanked  Heaven  for  the  Nail  Mill  as  well  as  for  the  nails. 
A  job  in  the  Nail  Factory  by  the  Stream  was  sought  eagerly.  The  view 
from  the  factory  over  Mount  Hope  Bay  with  Mount  Hope  in  the 
distance  was  superb,  only  second  to  the  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
travellers  told  the  nailers.  There  was  also  a  small  shop  where  the 
carpenters  and  the  coopers  of  the  town,  relatives  of  the  nailers,  made 
kegs  or  casks  to  hold  the  nails,  and  these  kegs  of  nails  were  taken  up 
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and  down  the  coast  by  the  tiny  ships  built  by  other  relatives  in  the 
shipyards  round  about.  This  nail  trade  continued  through  all  the  years 
here  under  consideration.  The  Fall  River  Directory  as  late  as  1853  has 
57  men  listed  as  nailers.  They  lived  all  over  the  Town,  even  on  the 
farms  of  New  Boston,  perhaps  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  nail  factory 
where  they  worked.  They  were,  if  you  can  judge  from  surnames,  all  of 
English  descent.  In  the  same  directory,  105  men  are  listed  as  laborers. 
No,  a  nailer  was  never  a  laborer,  he  was  a  skilled  craftsman.  He  cut 
nails.  By  hand.  And  he  kept  his  job  against  all  new  comers  to  the 
town  as  long  as  bog  iron  held  out  in  Crab  Pond,  as  long  as  the  ships  of 
Sweden  brought  scrap  iron  from  Sweden  and  Russia — as  long  as  nails 
could  be  made  at  a  "living  profit”  in  the  factory  by  the  Stream. 

And  when  the  Nail  Factory  was  merged  with  the  newly  organized 
Iron  Works,  you  could  see  no  difference — a  new  building,  another  clerk 
to  do  the  bookkeeping — a  greater  variety  of  iron  work  perhaps — but 
it  continued  to  be  mostly  nails  for  quite  some  time.  In  1823,  the  Nail 
Mill  clerk  wrote  to  one  of  the  Mill’s  old  customers: — 

"You  can  recommend  our  nails  to  be  as  handsome  as  can  be  found 
in  the  United  States,  manufactured  out  of  the  best  of  Russia  and  Sweden 
Iron.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  our  nails  is  a  little  superior  to  any 
manufactured  in  this  and  the  western  part  of  the  New  England  States.” 

And  I  guess  they  were.  Of  course  there  were  difficulties  as  you  can 
see  in  letters  transcribed  from  the  "Letter  Book  of  the  Iron  Works, 
1823-1836.” 

"Troy.  May  7,  1823 

Mr.  Hathaway  etc. 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 
Gentlemen: 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  Captain  Brightman  of  this  town  has 
given  up  his  voyage  to  Wilmington.  Captain  Brightman  got  ready  to 
sail  and  something  took  place  that  prevented  his  sailing — and  it  has  got 
so  late  that  I  dare  not  send  your  nails  by  the  way  of  New  York,  till  I 
hear  from  you,  for  fear  you  would  get  away  before  the  nails  arrived — ” 
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"Messrs.  Stafford,  Benedict  and  Co. 

Albany 

Gentlemen: 

" — Col.  Borden  has  a  load  of  nails  on  board  Sloop  "Eleanora”, 
waiting  for  a  wind,  bound  for  Albany — ” 

"Gentlemen: 

We  commenced  your  order  this  morning  and  would  have  been 
finished  in  the  course  of  the  day  but  unfortunately  a  hole  broke  through 
our  Dam,  so  we  are  obliged  to  lay  by  our  work  until  it  is  repaired.” 

"Fairfield,  Connecticut,  1826 

Mr.  Louis  Benedict  (of  Albany) 

Dear  Sir: 

We  received  a  letter  last  Thursday  afternoon  from  a  gentleman 
of  this  place  informing  us  that  the  Sloop  "LaFayette”  was  on  the  beach 
in  front  of  this  village.  I  started  immediately  from  Fall  River  for  this 
place,  and  arrived  last  evening  but  the  Sloop  had  got  off  and  sailed  for 
Albany  before  my  arrival.  It  appears  by  a  statement  of  this  village  that 
last  Monday  morning  they  saw  a  small  sloop  on  the  Beach  with  the 
sails  hoisted.  They  went  on  board  and  found  by  the  appearance  of  the 
mess  and  the  blood  on  deck  there  must  have  been  a  severe  battle  be¬ 
tween  two  men,  they  must  have  disabled  each  other  so  that  they  were 
incapable  of  managing  the  vessel,  and  she  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
wind  and  the  sea. 

This  is  the  most  brutal  occurrence  that  I  have  heard  of  on  our 
waters.  I  expect  that  some  of  the  nails  are  damaged  and  am  in  hopes 
you  will  make  Captain  Cummings  pay  all  the  damages  that  may  be 
done  to  the  nails,  as  I  think  he  ought  to  be  made  to  suffer  for  such 
behaviour. 

He  has  took  a  man  from  this  place  to  carry  her  to  Albany  where  I 
am  in  hopes  she  will  arrive  soon.  When  I  shipped  the  nails  I  thought 
Captain  Cummings  a  trusty  man  but  find  I  was  disappointed.  Captain 
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Cummings  is  the  owner  of  the  sloop  and  I  would  not  let  him  leave 
until  he  has  paid  all  damages.  Please  to  inform  me  the  result  as  soon 
as  he  arrives.  (Or  as  soon  as  convenient.) 

Yours  most  Respt. 

Richard  Borden.” 

"Fall  River,  December  29, 

Messrs.  Saltus  and  Co. 

Gents : 

Your  favor  of  the  22  nd  inst.  is  received.  We  have  the  nails  you 
ordered  sometime  since,  made  ready  to  ship,  also  an  assortment  of 
other  nails,  but  they  cannot  be  shipped  unless  they  are  carted  9  or  10 
miles  as  our  river  (the  Taunton  River)  has  been  frozen  since  the  16th 
inst.  There  was  a  prospect  of  its  coming  open  a  few  days  since  but  it 
is  now  colder  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  opening  at  present. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Fall  River  Iron  Works 

by  Richard  Borden,  Agent. 

P.S.  We  can  send  you  5  or  600  kegs  of  nails  as  soon  as  the  River  breaks 
up.” 

"William  Vernon  and  Co. 

New  York,  (formerly  of  Newport) 

Gentlemen: 

Yours  of  the  26th  of  April  is  at  hand  and  as  respecting  the  sale  of 
nails,  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  you  must  not  sell  our 
nails  short  of  six  cents  clear  of  expense — I  do  not  wish  to  lose  any  of 
our  customers  if  they  will  give  us  a  living  profit.  If  they  will  not  give  us 
a  living  profit,  let  them  trade  with  someone  else.” 

There  is  another  book,  begun  in  1822,  by  another  clerk  in  the  Nail 
Mill.  It  is  backed  with  leather  and  has  a  cover  of  marbled  paper  on 
boards.  It  is  labeled  "Invoice  of  Nails.”  It  gives  the  names  of  the 
customers  who  bought  nails,  their  addresses,  the  port  to  which  their 
orders  must  be  sent,  the  quantity  of  their  purchases,  the  name  of  the  ship 
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to  which  the  nails  were  consigned,  and  the  name  of  the  Captain  of  the 
Ship.  It  has  made  a  long  reading.  But  you  need  to  know  only  the 
general  trend  of  the  trade;  its  development. 

There  was  by  1822  as  I  have  said,  a  brisk  demand  for  nails  all  up 
and  down  the  Taunton  River  where  many  boat  yards  flourished,  and 
all  the  towns  around  Mount  Hope  Bay  and  Narragansett  Bay  were 
good  customers.  Even  Prudence  Island  was  doing  some  building. 
William  Almy  of  Prudence  bought  a  large  quantity  of  nails.  All  the 
farm  buildings  on  Prudence  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the 
British  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  In  Bristol,  Munroe  and 
Morris  were  taking  nails  on  Commission  and  Pardon  Handy  was  buying 
them  outright.  In  Newport,  Thomas  Brownell  also  bought  nails  on 
commission.  George  Engs  just  bought  nails,  and  Captain  Clark  Green 
also.  But  Captain  Green  took  his  nails  to  the  North  River  for  resale. 
In  Tiverton,  Thomas  White  and  James  Manchester  were  regular  cus¬ 
tomers.  Of  course,  in  Providence,  the  nails  went  only  to  the  Company 
Store. 

Venturing  out  of  the  Bay,  coasting  down  to  Nantucket,  small  ships 
carried  many  casks  of  nails  to  Zenus  Coffin  and  Thomas  May,  carpenters 
and  builders  on  the  Island.  Some  kegs  were  left  in  New  Bedford, 
naturally,  but  Samuel  Rodman  took  nails  only  in  exchange  for  scrap 
iron,  and  Gibbs  and  Gray  were  not  large  customers.  In  Dartmouth  it 
was  the  same.  Isaac  Fisher  would  buy  nails  only  in  exchange  for  coal, 
and  S.  Marble  exchanged  nails  for  new  casks.  The  barter  system  was  by 
no  means  outmoded. 

Up  in  Albany,  Spencer  and  Stafford  were  taking  nails  on  com¬ 
mission  and  the  firm  of  Stafford  and  Benedict  were  quite  deeply  involved 
as  we  saw  in  the  Letter  Book.  Down  in  Baltimore,  Evan  Poultney 
ordered  100  casks  of  nails  at  one  time,  and  had  them  sent  to  Providence 
by  the  ARGONAUT  and  then  reshipped  in  the  RAMBLER  which  had 
a  rambling  route  down  the  Atlantic  coast.  Many  kegs  of  nails  were 
sold  in  New  York  City,  but  the  most  important  customers  were  the 
merchants  in  the  Southern  Ports.  In  Charleston,  King  and  James  were 
taking  nails  on  commission,  Shubel  Hutchens  was  buying  them  outright 
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in  quantity.  He  had  them  shipped  from  Providence  as  did  Hathaway 
and  Warner  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and,  later,  Lazarus  and 
Whitmarsh,  another  large  Wilmington  buyer.  There  were  many  such 
transactions,  noted  in  clear  concise  fashion,  in  handwriting  so  easy  to 
read  that  the  typewriter  is  not  missed  at  all. 

You  realize  that  when  there  were  buyers  going  South  to  buy  cotton 
for  the  cotton  yarn  mills  of  Fall  River  there  were  friends  in  every  Port — 
business  friends  who  had  bought  nails,  and  found  nails,  ship  captains, 
and  the  banks  up  North  reliable.  Good  public  relations  were  well 
established  by  the  time  cotton  goods  made  in  Fall  River  were  sent  out 
to  sell. 

In  1827,  however,  the  Agent  for  the  Troy  Mill  wrote  the  following 
letter  answering  "interesting  inquiries”,  the  first  of  such  things  I  have 
come  across.  It  seems  early  to  have  begun  snooping.  It  was  in  this  year 
that  the  Troy  Mill  had  been  offered  for  sale,  and  the  Agent  was  quite 
busy.  But  he  tried  to  answer  the  letter  which  must,  he  supposed,  have 
some  reason  behind  it. 

Troy,  December  26,  1827 

Dear  Sir: 

I  fear  I  have  neglected  too  long  to  answer  your  interesting  inquiries 
on  the  subject  of  manufacturing  and  manufactures:  but  will  now  make 
the  attempt,  though  on  several  points  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  the 
information  required. 

Question  1.  Are  there  any  laws  existing  in  the  New  England  States  by 
which  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  wool  are  prevented  from  the 
constant  employment  of  children?  Or  from  the  employment  of  those 
of  too  tender  age?  Would  not  such  laws  prove  very  salutary? 

Answer:  I  know  of  no  such  restrictive  laws  in  the  northern  or  eastern 
States,  nor  can  I  see  any  occasion  for  them.  Public  opinion,  with  the 
independent  feelings  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  children,  would 
prevent  such  abuse  should  it  be  attempted;  but  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
practice.  Young  children  are  unprofitable  in  almost  every  branch  of 
our  labour.  It  is  the  practice  to  keep  them  out  of  factories  as  long  as  the 
importunities  of  parents  can  be  resisted. 
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Question  2.  How  old  are  the  youngest  children  usually  employed?  Are 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  often  deprived  of  schooling  by  unre¬ 
mitted  employment  in  cotton  or  woolen  factories?  (Though  the  Troy 
did  call  itself  "The  Troy  Cotton  and  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company”, 
it  never  got  around  to  manufacturing  woolen.  From  the  earliest  days, 
there  had  been  sheep  on  the  farms  beside  the  Stream,  and  a  fulling  mill 
by  the  Falls  used  by  the  women  who  spun  and  wove  the  sheep’s  wool 
in  their  own  homes.  But  when  this  questionnaire  was  written  even  the 
fulling  mill  had  disappeared — the  town  was  all  for  cotton. ) 

Answer:  Children  under  ten  years  of  age  are  unprofitable  at  any  price, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  are  employed  unless  their  parents  work 
in  the  mill,  and  they  are  brought  in  to  do  light  chores  such  as  setting 
spools  in  the  frame  or  piecing  rolls.  As  far  as  I  am  acquainted  there  is 
more  attention  paid  to  schooling  children  in  manufacturing  villages  than 
in  districts  of  other  employments. 

Question  3.  Are  there  not  many  establishments  to  which  no  children 
of  fifteen  years  are  employed? 

Answer:  I  do  not  know  of  any  works  where  the  age  is  positively  limited, 
nor  do  I  think  it  could  well  be  done.  There  are  many  boys  at  fourteen 
who  are  able  in  most  employments  to  do  the  work  of  men;  they  want 
only  the  skill.  The  heavy  work  is  done  by  machinery.  And  there  are 
many  girls  at  14  years  who  are  as  steady  and  discreet  as  others  at  six¬ 
teen  and  over. 

Question  4.  Are  there  any  factories  in  New  England  in  which  the  pro¬ 
prietors  employ  one  set  of  hands  by  day  and  another  by  night? 
Answer:  I  never  heard  of  any  such  instance  in  our  country.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  tolerated  here;  public  opinion  would  not  suffer  it;  nor 
could  workmen  be  procured. — an  average  through  the  year  of  twelve 
hours  (in  every  24)  is  every  where  understood  as  factory  hours.” 

Of  course  there  were  no  night  shifts,  the  artificial  light  of  that  day 
was  not  good  enough  for  the  picker  shed  or  the  spinning  room.  But 
the  whale  oil  lamps  burned  late  in  the  back  room  of  the  Company  Store 
and  the  Agents  and  the  Superintendents  and  many  a  clerk  went  home 
for  supper  and  came  back  to  finish  up  or  talk  things  over,  as  like  as  not. 
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THE  MILL  GIRL 


*' 'Fling  wide  the  grain  for  those  who  throw 
The  clanking  shuttle  to  and  fro, 

In  the  long  row  of  humming  rooms, 
And  into  ponderous  masses  wind 
The  web  that,  from  a  thousand  looms, 
Comes  forth  to  clothe  mankind.” 

Wood  Engraving  by  Winslow  Homer 

from 

"The  Song  of  the  Sower” 
by 

William  Cullen  Bryant 
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They  were  in  it  for  life.  They  did  die  young,  but  they  got  things  done, 
they  sure  did.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Longfellow  complained  that  they  had  no 
social  life;  they  worked  evenings.  He  knew  because  he  went  to  call  on 
them  in  their  homes  in  the  evening  and  found  only  their  womenfolks. 
How  these  men  would  have  chuckled. 

Among  the  Troy  Mill  papers  there  is  another  questionnaire  giving 
a  description  of  the  Mill  Building,  prepared  for  the  Insurance  Company. 

"This  establishment  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Fall  River,  Town 
of  Troy,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  consists  of  the  following 
property. 

One  stone  cotton  mill,  105  feet  in  length  by  35  in  breadth  and 
4  stories  high. 

One  stone  cotton  mill  82  feet  in  length  by  36  in  breadth  and  3 
stories  high. 

One  stone  building  used  occasionally  as  a  Smith  and  machine  shop, 
76  feet  in  length  by  29.  And  1  story  high. 

There  are  on  the  premises  11  dwelling  houses,  1  saw  mill,  one 
store,  1  picking  house,  1  dye  house,  1  barn,  and  several  other  buildings. 
The  machinery  in  the  largest  mill  consists  of  1,536  spindles. 

With  all  the  propriations  necessary  for  spinning  yarn,  and  49 
looms  now  in  operation. 

This  machinery  is  in  excellent  order  and  has  all  been  purchased 
since  January  7,  1823.  The  machinery  in  the  other  mill  consists  of 
996  spindles  in  throstle  frames,  with  the  preparation  necessary  for 
making  yarn.  The  above  machinery  is  all  now  in  operation.  There  are 
near  by  11-%  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  establishment  and  is  all 
adjoining  the  water  privileged  except  an  half  acre  lot.  The  location  of 
this  establishment  at  the  head  of  the  falls  and  directly  below  the  dam  of 
the  Watuppa  Reservior  Company,  will  give  this  privilege  by  raising 
the  present  dam  an  addition  of  2  feet  to  the  present  height,  without 
incurring  any  expense  for  flowage.  It  will  then  be  in  a  situation  to 
receive  an  additional  quantity  of  machinery  equal  to  one  half  of  that 
which  the  mills  now  contain.  To  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  the  establishment  holds  out  peculiar  inducements.  It  is 
situated  on  one  of  the  most  lasting  streams  in  New  England.” 
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The  early  Fall  River  mills  were  as  indigenous  to  the  soil  as  an 
igloo  or  an  Indian  wigwam  or  an  English  thatched  cottage.  The  mills 
were  built,  at  least  in  part,  of  granite  hewed  out  of  the  local  granite 
quarries;  hard  granite;  and  hewn  in  great  blocks.  These  were  cemented 
together,  and  roofed  over  with  wooden  shingles  set  in  cement.  Trees 
growing  in  the  great  forest  still  encircling  the  eastern  end  of  the  town, 
furnished  the  lumber  and  there  was  a  saw  mill  in  the  Stream.  Nails  were 
made  on  the  premises. 

As  the  Insurance  Agents  were  informed,  the  main  building  of  the 
Troy  Mill  was  225  feet  long  and  48  feet  wide.  It  was  4  stories  high 
on  the  East  side  and  5  stories  high  on  the  West. 

It  had  been  built  about  two  years  when  this  questionnaire  was  filled 
out  and  was  not  entirely  finished.  The  north  end  of  one  of  the  floors  was 
being  used  as  a  carpenters’  shop  where  bobbins  were  turned,  etc.,  but 
"as  soon  as  the  machinery  ordered  arrives  it  will  be  installed”  and  the 
carpenter’s  work  done  elsewhere. 

The  basement  or  wheel  pit  is  used  also  as  a  machine  shop.  The 
Stream  of  course  flowed  through  the  wheel  pit  to  turn  the  wheel  which 
provided  all  the  power  there  wras  and  when  the  Stream  ran  dry  there 
was  no  power  at  all. 

The  first  story  was  for  carding.  The  next  above  for  frame  spinning. 
The  third  story  was  for  mule  spinning.  On  that  floor  the  goods  were 
packed  and  there  was  a  small  room  for  the  Counting  House. 

On  the  fourth  floor  all  the  weaving  was  done.  The  garret  was 
used  for  dressing. 

"This  building  has  a  stone  partition  near  the  middle  from  the 
foundation  to  the  garrett  floor  through  which  there  are  doors  in  each 
story.  All  the  walls  of  the  Mill  are  of  stone.  The  rooms  are  plastered, 
also  the  ceilings,  except  the  wheel  pit  which  is  not  plastered.  The  garrett 
is  plastered  between  the  rafters.  And  the  garrett  floor  is  laid  in  mortar. 

There  are  no  stationary  ladders.  There  is  a  scuttlebut  in  the  roof, 
and  a  walk  on  the  roof.  There  are  no  moveable  ladders  of  length  to  reach 
the  windows  of  each  story  except  those  of  the  Hook  and  Ladder  company 
kept  near  the  Mill. 
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There  is  a  stove  for  burning  Anthracite  coal  in  each  room.  The 
stoves  are  lined  with  fire  bricks  or  pipe  clay.  The  frames  of  the  cards, 
bases,  and  spinning  frames  are  of  iron.  There  is  no  forcing  pump  in 
this  building  but  there  are  three  in  other  mills  with  hose  sufficient  to 
reach  this  mill. 

The  factory  has  no  fire  engine  of  its  own.  There  is  watch  kept  in 
the  Mill  except  on  the  Sabbath. 

There  is  no  time  clock  in  the  building.” 

"Is  the  waste  collected  and  removed  daily?”  asked  the  question¬ 
naire.  And  the  answer  is  "As  often  as  believed  necessary.” 

The  building  is  lighted  with  "Small  open  lamps,  brass  chandeliers, 
and  lanterns.” 

"Is  there  a  picker  in  the  building?”  "The  pickers  are  in  two 
separate  buildings — built  of  stone,  about  4  feet  from  the  mill  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mill  by  a  covered  walk.” 

"Is  there  a  lightning  rod  in  the  building?”  "None”. 

"Is  there  any  fire  in  the  building  except  to  warm  it?”  "None,  except 
for  making  sizing.” 

"From  sunrise  till  half  past  seven”  were  the  factory  hours. 

"Has  any  particular  individual  charge  especially  of  the  fires  and 
lights?”  "The  Overseer.” 

"Is  smoking  or  drinking  spirituous  liquors  allowed  on  the  prem¬ 
ises?”  The  answer  is  "No.” 

"Are  there  casks  constantly  supplied  with  water  on  each  floor  with 
buckets  in  each  room  ready  to  be  used  to  extinguish  fires?”  "Yes”. 

"Are  the  building  and  machinery  both  owned  by  the  same  person  or 
Company?”  "No.” 

The  pressure  to  enter  this  mill  was  great.  The  new  Machinery, 
ordered  from  England,  was  awaited  with  anxiety.  The  village  was 
filling  up  with  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  nearby  farms.  They  could 
at  last  find  work  away  from  home — and  the  inevitable  supervision  of 
their  parents.  Twelve  hours  a  day?  They  had  always  worked  from  dawn 
to  dusk  and  later  in  the  lambing  season.  They  milked  the  cows  by 
lantern  light  in  the  winter  mornings.  And  what  about  the  long  winter 
evenings  in  the  family  kitchens?  The  village  street  was  theirs  when 
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work  was  over  in  the  mill — and  their  friends  worked  beside  them 
through  the  long  days — friends,  and  the  pretty  girls  the  boys  had  not 
known  before.  The  village  boys  had  gone  to  sea  when  bored.  This  was 
better  they  thought. 

But  you  can  hardly  understand  these  people  until  you  realize  the 
great  natural  beauty  of  their  village.  It  has  been  modernized  to  the  point 
of  disfigurement.  It  was  really  in  a  beautiful  village  that  they  lived  out 
their  lives  in  their  contented  and  democratic  fashion. 

As  they  walked  back  and  forth  to  the  architecturally  beautiful  mills, 
they  saw  the  rushing  waters  falling  to  the  Bay,  and  the  church  spires  on 
the  hill  top.  And  the  mills  were  as  well  heated  as  their  homes,  and  quite 
as  sanitary.  And  they  had  so  much  in  common.  For  one  thing,  they  all 
kept  holy  the  Lord’s  Day — all  of  them,  even  though  they  worshipped  in 
many  meeting  houses,  in  many  different  fashions  and  sometimes  fought 
bitterly  for  they  felt  deeply.  They  were  a  logical  people.  They  knew 
that  the  Lord  was  watching  over  them  so  they  did  not  employ  a  watch¬ 
man  in  the  mills  on  Sunday,  it  would  have  seemed  distrustful.  Sunday 
was  a  day  of  rest.  They  were  a  democratic  people,  rest  was  for  every¬ 
body.  They  did  not  run  their  boats  on  Sunday,  either.  The  Captain  and 
the  crew  went  to  church  with  their  friends  and  relatives.  Nobody 
worked,  not  even  the  beast  of  the  field  or  the  horse  on  the  highway. 
And  nobody  played  on  Sunday.  It  was  grim,  perhaps.  There  is  no  record 
that  they  found  it  anything  but  restful. 
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Received  Payment * 
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The  Anawan  Mill 


The  Pay  Roll  of  the  Anawan  Mill 

1835 

WHEN  you  read  this  payroll  you  will  notice  that  but  seven  weavers 
are  listed,  although  there  are  268  names.  That  is  because  much 
of  the  weaving  was  still  done  in  the  homes  of  the  village  and  on  the 
farms  across  the  river.  The  cotton  was  picked  in  the  picker  sheds  of  the 
mill  and  spun  in  the  mill.  The  yarn  was  sent  out  from  the  Company 
Store  to  be  woven  and  returned  and  finished  and  folded  in  the  factory  and 
carted  down  to  the  dock  and  loaded  onto  the  sailing  ships  to  be 
distributed  eventually  all  over  the  world.  In  1835  this  was  still  the  way 
of  the  Cotton  Mills.  (Yarn  mills  they  were  still  called) .  In  a  few  years 
you  could  hardly  have  found  a  loom  in  anybody’s  home.  The  mills  had 
taken  over. 

In  this  year  of  1835  the  Portsmouth  Union  Factory  was  adver¬ 
tising:  "Woolen  Cloth  of  every  description  left  with  Albert  Bennett  in 
Fall  River  will  be  sent  to  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  and  dressed  in  the 
best  manner  and  returned  to  said  Bennett  soon.”  So  perhaps  the  farmers 
wives  were  weaving  up  the  wool  from  their  own  sheep  long  after  they 
gave  up  weaving  cotton  yarn.  There  was  no  woolen  Mill  in  Fall  River 
and  there  never  had  been  and  even  the  little  fulling  mill  on  the  Stream 
had  closed  down  by  1835. 

But  the  system  of  apprenticeship  in  the  Mill  was  still  in  operation. 
It  was  not  rigid.  John  Fish,  apprenticed  as  a  carder,  left  town  and  the 
payroll  notes:  "Does  not  like  the  business.”  John  Hilliard  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  the  mill  blacksmith  and  liked  it,  though  Joseph  Luther  did  not 
and  left  to  cut  nails.  Barnaby  Gardner  went  to  Philadelphia.  You  did  as 

» 

you  liked.  Some  stuck  it  out.  Archimides  Stevens  was  apprenticed  as  a 
machinist  for  four  years,  you  will  notice.  He  stuck  it  out.  Perhaps  his 
father  was  a  firm  person.  Many  men  and  women  on  the  payroll  of  the 
Iron  Works  in  1829  appear  in  1835  on  the  payroll  of  the  Anawan  Mill. 
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Bailey  Borden  was  in  the  Machine  shop  of  the  Iron  Works,  now  he 
appears  as  a  mule  spinner  in  the  Anawan.  And  Seth  Borden,  also  in 
the  machine  shop,  is  now  listed  as  a  weaver  on  the  Anawan  payroll. 
One  of  the  seven  weavers  of  that  date. 


PAY  ROLL  FOR  APRIL,  1833 
ANAWAN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Aldrich,  Amey 

Labor  Book  A 

Spinning  Room  Borden,  Bailey 

Mule  spinner 

Allen,  Clarissa 

Drawing  in  webs 

Eliza 

Spinning 

Delina  A. 

Spinning 

yy 

Carder 

James 

Mule  piecer 

John  J. 

Spinning 

Rosetta 

Carder 

Lazarus 

yy 

Samuel  S. 

Apprentice 

Seth 

Weaving  room 

Almy,  Henry  S. 

Machinist 

Braymen,  Elizabeth  A. 

Carder 

Anthony,  Henry 

Dressing  Room 

Brayton,  Adeline 

Spinning  room 

Israel 

Machinist 

Eleanor 

yy  yy 

Austin,  Robey 

Cloth  Room 

Emeline 

yy  yy 

Baker,  Eliza 

Spinning 

Mary  A. 

yy  yy 

Barlow,  Cromwell 

Machinist 

Sally 

Carder 

Trumbull 

yy 

Brightman,  Amanda 

Spinning  room 

Barnard,  Augustus 

Spinner 

Briggs,  Caroline  D. 

Webb  drawer 

Samuel 

Machinist 

Brophy,  Joanna 

Spinner 

Barney,  Eldridge  G. 

yy 

John 

yy 

Julia  A. 

Carder 

Brow,  Benjamin 

Carder 

Beers,  William  B. 

Machinist 

Hannah 

yy 

Bennett,  Reuben 

Mule  Piecer 

Brown,  Betsy 

Spinner 

Bessey,  Almira 

Dressing  Room 

Moses 

Carder 

Boomer,  Alexander 

Mule  piecer 

Nancy 

Cloth  room 

Adoniram 

yy  yy 

Brownell,  Elizabeth 

Spinner 

Elizabeth 

Spinning 

Hannah  Drawing  in  webbs 

George 

Mule  piecer 

Mary  E. 

Carder 

Israel 

yy  yy 

Bryant,  Benjamin  F. 

Mule  spinner 

Mercy  I. 

Spinning 

Buffam,  Peace 

Webb  drawer 

Borden,  Amos 

Carpenter 

Burns,  Margaret 

Carder 

Andrew 

Counting  Room 

Carpenter,  Elisha 

Blacksmith 

Avery 

Mule  piecer 

Carroll,  Bridget 

Carder 
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Carroll,  Catherine 

Carder 

Day,  Alfred 

Weaver 

Mary  Ann 

99 

( left  town ) 

Cather,  Bridget 

>9 

Desmond,  Ellen 

Spinner 

Catherine 

99 

Dorothy,  Susan 

Carder 

Dianna 

99 

Douglass,  Rhoda 

Spinner 

Mary  Ann 

99 

Downing,  Hannah 

99 

Chace,  Ebenezer 

99 

Nathaniel 

Carder 

Emeline 

99 

Pamela 

Cloth  room 

Hope 

99 

Reuben 

Carder 

Chandler,  Phebe 

Spinning  room 

Drown,  Samuel 

99 

Childs,  Abby 

99  99 

Durfee,  Bradford 

Counting  room 

Julia 

99  99 

Dwelly  Mary 

Carder 

Mary 

99  99 

Elsbree,  James 

Mule  piecer 

Church,  Elizabeth  E. 

Carder 

Field,  Joseph  W. 

Machinist 

Sarah 

99 

Fish,  John  Carder  apprentice 

Clark,  Henry  M. 

99 

(left  town.  Does  not  like  the  business) 

Cleveland,  Mary 

Spinner 

Flannery,  Maria 

Carder 

Cobb,  Benjamin 

Mule  room 

Fuller,  Rufus  Weave  room  overseer 

Cole,  Mary 

Spinner 

Gardner,  Barnaby  W. 

Machinist 

Cook,  Algernon 

Spinning  room 

(Went  to  Philadelphia  in  April) 

Caleb 

Carpenter 

Gardner,  Maria  E. 

Joseph  S. 

Nelson 

Carder 

Weaving  room  overseer 

Penelope 

99 

Lyndon 

Weaving  room 

Susan 

99 

Lucy 

Spinning  room 

Vinson 

99 

Sarah 

99  99 

Grant,  Joanna 

99 

Vernon 

Dressing  room 

Greene,  Braddock 

Watchman  and 

Crary,  Stephen  E. 

Counting  room 

Laborer 

(left  in  1835) 

Sarah 

Carder 

Cubitt,  William 

Machinist 

Greenman,  Edward 

Dressing  room 

Cushman,  Rhoda 

Spinner 

Grinnell,  Alexander 

Carder 

Samuel 

Carder 

Levi 

Spinning 

Davis,  Abby 

99 

Mumford 

Mule  piecer 

Benjamin 

Watchman 

Hall,  Elizabeth 

Carder 

Jane 

Carder 

Manda 

99 

Sybel 

Webb  drawer 

Handy,  Ardelia 

99 

Thomas 

Mule  spinner 

Hiram 

99 

Zephaniah 

99  99 

John 

99 

Davol,  Betsy 

Carder 

Harris,  Sarah 

Webb  drawer 

Lorenzo 

99 

Harrison,  William 

Carder 
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Hathaway,  Amey 

yy 

Lawton,  Sarah  J. 

Webb  drawer 

Rhoda 

yy 

Leonard,  Albert 

Mule  piecer 

Healey,  John 

yy 

Eliza 

Carder 

Rachel 

Spinner 

Sally 

yy 

William 

Carder 

Luther,  Joseph  B. 

Apprentice  to 

Herron,  Nancy 

Spinner 

Blacksmith 

Hill,  David 

Spinning  room 

(left  to  cut  nails) 

John 

yy  yy 

McEnerny,  Catherine 

Carder 

Hilliard,  Isaac 

Machinist 

Hannah 

yy 

James 

Spinning 

McGill,  Catherine 

yy 

John  A. 

Apprentice 

Macomber,  Cornelia 

Spinner 

(to  blacksmith) 

yy 

Carder 

Hoar,  Mary  F. 

Spinning 

Manchester,  Abby  F. 

Carder 

Stephen 

Mule  piecer 

Albert 

Mule  spinner 

Horton,  George 

Carder 

Cassandra 

Spinner 

Hubbard,  Benjamin 

yy 

Henry 

Mule  spinner 

Joseph 

yy 

Harriet 

Carder 

Hurley,  Carolina 

yy 

Judith 

yy 

Johnson,  Mary 

yy 

Mary 

yy 

Jones,  John  W. 

Weaving 

Mary  J. 

Martha 

Spinning  room 

Matilda 

yy 

Kelley,  Bridget 

yy  yy 

Patience 

Dressing  room 

Lydia 

Carder 

Mark,  John 

Mule  piecer 

Kennedy,  Dennis 

Dressing  room 

Martin,  George 

yy  yy 

John 

Mule  piecer 

Mary 

Spinner 

Matthew 

Spinning  room 

Nelson 

Mule  spinner 

Kimball,  James  M. 

Carder 

Munroe,  Lydia 

Spinner 

King,  Isaac 

Machinist 

Mary 

yy 

Knapp,  Eliza 

Carder 

Murry,  Ann 

Carder 

Emeline  Carder  and  Spinner 

Negus,  Hannah 

yy 

George 

Carder 

Nichols,  Ann 

Spinner 

Lake,  Charles 

yy 

Charles  C. 

Carder 

Job  Watchman  and  Laborer 

Eaton 

yy 

John 

Carder 

Elizabeth 

Spinner 

Larkin,  Susannah 

yy 

Sarah 

Carder 

Lawrence,  Eliza 

ty 

Nickerson,  Benjamin 

Mule  spinner 

(her  board  $4.64) 

Freeman 

yy  yy 

Lawton,  Job  H. 

Machinist 

Peckham,  Eliza 

Carder 

Humphery 

Carder 

Lydia 

yy 

Robert 

Dressing  room 

Petty,  Avery 

Mule  room 
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Pierce,  Wright 

Carder 

Sullivan,  Daniel 

Mule  piecer 

Plunkett,  John 

Blacksmith 

Patrick 

99  99 

Pomery,  Ann 

Carder 

Thomas,  Abraham 

Carpenter 

Powers,  Joanna 

Carder 

Ellery 

Mule  piecer 

Quinn,  Betsy 

Spinning 

Temperance 

Spinner 

Mary 

Thompson,  Robert 

99 

Read,  Barney 

Carder 

Toby,  Frances  R.  Drawer  in  webbs 

Mary  F. 

Spinner 

Tripp,  Isaac 

Carder 

Remington,  Joshua 

Carder 

Jeremiah 

99 

Richardson,  Henry 

99 

Nathan 

99 

Rivernider,  Caroline 

Spinner 

Vickery,  Charles 

Spinner 

Frederick 

99 

Irene 

99 

Mary  J. 

99 

James 

Mule  piecer 

Ricketson,  John 

Mule  piecer 

John 

Spinner 

Robinson,  Clarissa 

Spinning 

Lydia  F. 

99 

Harriet 

99 

Warren,  Abby 

Spinner 

Rounds,  John  A. 

Cloth  room 

Caroline 

99 

Mary  M. 

tt  99 

West,  Rebecca 

Carder 

Seakell,  Lucy  A. 

Spinning 

White,  Pardon  A. 

Mule  spinner 

Shaw,  Susan 

Webb  drawer 

Whitman,  Lydia 

Carder-Spinner 

Shearman,  Lydia 

Spinner 

Whitney,  Elizabeth 

Cloth  room 

Sillowell,  Mary 

99 

Horatio  Jr. 

Carder 

Simmons,  Hannah 

Webb  drawer 

Wilcox,  Nancy 

99 

Philip 

Machinist 

Wood,  Bradford 

99 

Sisson,  Clarissa 

Carder 

George 

Mule  piecer 

Southworth,  Thomas 

Machinist 

John 

99  99 

Spink,  John 

Mule  piecer 

Patience 

Spinner 

Lucy  E. 

Carder 

Woodward,  Catherine 

Stevens,  Archimedes 

Machinist 

Drawer  in  webbs 

(apprenticed  for  4  years) 

Wright,  Nathaniel 

Mule  room 

Stevens,  Mary 

Weave  room 
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Matthew  Chaloner  Durfee 
His  Diary  -  1836-1837 

f  N  1836  Matthew  Chaloner  Durfee  in  September  left  his  wife, 
Fidelia  Borden,  and  some  small  children,  in  Fall  River,  and  went  to 
New  York  with  $3,000.00  in  his  pocket.  Part  of  the  money  was  a  loan 
from  Holder  Borden,  his  brother-in-law,  to  be  repaid  with  interest.  Part 
was  his  wife’s  dowry,  given  her  by  Holder  Borden.  Matt’s  Diary  is  a 
picture  of  industrious  virtue,  a  little  lonely  in  New  York. 

"September,  1836.  Having  resigned  the  office  of  cashier  of  the 
Fall  River  Bank  and  concluded  to  remove  from  Fall  River  to  the  City 
of  New  York  to  engage  in  business,  and  this  therefore  being  quite  a 
change  in  my  circumstances  and  condition  of  life  and  forming  a  new 
era  in  my  history,  I  have  resolved  to  record  the  prominent  events  that 
occur  under  my  observation  and  with  which  I  am  connected.” 

"Took  passage  in  the  steamboat  "King  Philip”  for  Providence  and 
from  thence  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Steamer  "Providence” 
for  New  York.  Voyage  somewhat  boisterous.”  "September  3.  Arrived 
at  New  York  this  day  at  8  o’clock  and  put  up  at  Thomas  S.  Slocum’s, 
6 5  Beekman  Street.  Visited  several  portions  of  the  City,  especially 
that  where  my  business  will  most  naturally  call  me.”  "In  the  evening 
had  an  interesting  and  hope  profitable  conversation  with  Mrs.  Slocum 
and  several  of  the  boarders  on  religious  subjects,  especially  in  relation 
to  our  influence  on  others.” 

He  had  been  a  deacon  in  the  Stone  Church,  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  Fall  River,  and  of  course  the  next  day,  it  being  Sunday, 
he  "attended  public  worship  in  the  Brick  Church  on  Beekman  Street”, 
there  being  no  Stone  Church  in  New  York.  "The  sermon  was  very  good 
though  no  better  than  I  have  often  heard  at  Fall  River.  In  the  evening 
at  the  same  place  heard  the  Rev.  William  J.  Plummer  of  Virginia — the 
man  whom  Mr.  Garrison  denounced  as  a  man  thief.  I  will  not  say  how 
guilty  he  is  in  relation  to  the  sin  of  Slavery  but  of  one  thing  I  am 
certain  he  spoke  as  a  man  who  knew  something  of  the  Love  of  God — 


attended  in  the  evening  a  prayer  and  conference  meeting  in  the  Brick 
Church.  Not  many  were  present.  My  room  is  not  very  large,  contains 
a  single  bed  in  the  third  story  fronting  the  street  through  which  a  busy 
multitude  are  continually  passing  to  and  fro.” 

The  next  day  it  rained.  He  wrote  to  his  wife.  And  copied  the  letter 
into  his  diary.  An  awesome  precaution. 

"I  expect  to  visit  Brooklyn  and  make  some  inquiries  about  a  tene¬ 
ment  and  v/hen  one  is  obtained  you  may  expect  to  see  me.  Our  store  is 
not  quite  ready — my  dear  wife,  let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  an  opportu¬ 
nity  is  offered  almost  every  day  to  send  a  letter  by  private  conveyance — 
tell  the  children  that  the  father  in  New  York  hopes  they  will  be  good 
children  and  obey  their  mother.” 

Holder  Borden  went  on  to  New  York  as  he  had  often  done  before. 
He  put  up  at  the  Hotel  Clinton  and  invited  Matt.  Durfee  to  come  around 
for  a  chat  which  lasted  the  whole  evening.  There  was  much  to  talk 
about.  Business  was  very  bad,  Holder  was  carrying  Fall  River  on  his 
shoulders.  His  New  York  connections  were  vital. 

"September  24.  Succeeded  today  in  obtaining  a  tenement  for  my 
family,  situated  in  Brooklyn,  No.  Ill  Willow  Street — a  very  delightful 
place.  Have  seen  thus  far  very  few  Christians  in  New  York.  Had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  some  friends  from  Fall  River.”  Always  his  greatest 
pleasure. 

"On  returning  to  rest,  was  alarmed  by  cry  of  fire  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  on  sallying  forth  to  reconnoiter  found  it  raging  in  great  force 
in  South  Street.  I  omitted  some  days  since  to  mention  the  burning  of  the 
Bowery  Theater  which  took  place  22nd  of  September  in  the  morning. 
Some  effort  is  being  made  to  rebuild  it,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  not  succeed.” 

The  people  of  Fall  River  did  not  approve  of  the  visual  performing 
arts.  They  had  their  reasons. 

"October  7.  Left  Mr.  Slocum’s  this  day  after  dinner  for  the  Steamer 
"Providence”  for  Fall  River.  Had  a  very  pleasant  voyage.”  (What 
he  did  at  home  is  not  important). 
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"October  11.  Left  Fall  River  in  a  stage  for  Newport  and  from 
there  took  passage  in  the  "Lexington”  for  New  York.  Was  very  much 
disappointed  in  the  boat  and  her  accommodations  and  regretted  very 
much  that  I  had  come  aboard.  Experienced  a  most  severe  storm  during 
the  evening  and  night  in  our  journey  through  the  Sound.  Found  the 
boat  entirely  unfit  for  this  route.  Scarcely  a  dry  place  on  board,  the 
Captain  a  profane  wicked  man  and  the  company  awfully  profane  and 
wicked.  In  the  midst  of  the  storm  and  peril  when  there  was  great  reason 
to  fear  the  boat  would  be  thrown  on  shore,  many  of  the  passengers  were 
engaged  in  drinking  and  carousing  and  uttering  their  profane  and 
impious  oaths  and  jests.  I  trust  I  may  never  again  fall  into  such 
company.” 

You  notice  he  had  not  brought  his  family.  But  on  October  18th, 
they  came.  He  met  them  at  the  boat  landing  and  took  them  by  carriage 
to  Brooklyn.  Since  the  family  goods  were  coming  later  by  a  sloop,  the 
"Joseph  Brown”,  "We  were  short  for  accommodation.”  But  they  soon 
settled  and  on  the  25  th  he  was  out  shopping  with  his  wife  and  their 
house  guests,  Mrs.  Jefferson  Borden  and  Jane  Glazier,  for  carpeting. 
The  business  outlook  was  gloomy  but  his  store  on  Water  Street  in  New 
York  was  open  and  he  was  selling  merchandise.  He  had  imported  from 
the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  an  iron  furnace  and  iron  fencing  for  his 
Brooklyn  tenement.  You  can  see  the  iron  fence  there,  yet,  rather 
neglected.  The  house  has  an  added  story,  but  it  is  also  there.  And 
Brooklyn  is  picking  up. 

On  October  27,  Holder  Borden  was  staying  with  the  Durfees  in 
Brooklyn.  Matt  wrote:  "Great  complaints  in  the  City  of  New  York  for 
want  of  money  and  many  are  making  assignments.  Difficult  to  do 
business  with  safety,  and  my  self  and  partner  have  concluded  to  lay  to 
pretty  much  until  the  storm  is  over.” 

"October  30.  Sabbath.  A  very  pleasant  day.  Attended  Church 
this  morning;  heard  a  stranger,  Mr.  Spencer  not  being  at  home.  His 
text  was  in  Hebrews  12th,  14.  "Holiness  without  which  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord.”  "What  is  Holiness?  Explained.  An  interesting  and 
profitable  discussion.” 
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Which  discussion  in  detail  filled  a  whole  page  in  Matt  Durfee’s 
Diary. 

"In  the  afternoon  attended  church  at  the  same  place  and  heard  a 
continuation  of  the  morning’s  discourse.”  "In  the  evening  went  with 
my  wife  to  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  in  New  York  and  heard  a  discourse 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Martyn.  His  text  was  Romans:  "The  wages  of  Sin 
is  Death”,  and  the  sermon  was  a  close  appeal  to  the  heart  and  conscience 
as  well  as  the  understanding  of  impenitent  men.  The  vast  congregation 
which  filled  the  spacious  building  gave  diligent  attention  and  were 
unusually  silent.” 

"Sabbath.  Nov.  6  This  day  enjoyed  the  company  of  my  friend 
(and  cousin)  Richard  Borden,  who  spent  the  day  in  my  family.  Attended 
at  the  second  church. 

'Nov.  10.  This  evening  visited  the  first  church,  where  I  attended 
a  Sing.  This  is  quite  an  elegant  Church  with  a  splendid  organ,  similar 
in  appearance  and  construction  to  the  one  in  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Fall  River.” 

"Sabbath.  Nov.  20.  My  friend  Jesse  Eddy  (one  of  the  Wamsutta 
Mill  Eddys)  joined  our  company  this  morning  and  with  those  friends 
who  arrived  yesterday  spent  the  Sabbath  with  us.  Attended  Church  and 
heard  a  preacher  deliver  an  excellent  discourse  from  12  chapter  of 
Matthew,  30  verse.  "He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.” 

"Nov.  24.  Brother  Holder  Borden  arrived  today  about  three 
o’clock.  Having  had  a  severe  blow  and  uncomfortable  passage  through 
the  Sound.  First  snow  of  the  season.  The  ground  is  barely  covered.” 

"Nov.  25.  Brother  Holder  Borden  spent  the  night  with  us.” 

"December  10.  Storm  of  wind  and  rain  today.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  this  mild  weather  may  be  continued  during  the  winter  as 
the  extreme  high  prices  and  scarcity  of  fuel  and  provisions  will  bear 
very  hard  upon  the  poor  who  abound  in  this  vicinity  in  great  numbers.” 

It  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  become  the  poor  though 
it  had  occurred  to  Holder  Borden  on  whose  shoulders  his  care  might 
rest.  In  Fall  River  Matt  Durfee  had  seen  no  poor,  to  be  recognized  as 
such.  Each  family  took  care  of  his  own,  each  man  knew  his  own  and  to 
whom  to  turn  in  time  of  need.  The  influx  of  strangers  had  not  begun, 
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as  it  had  in  New  York.  Holder  Borden  felt  that  his  village  could  ride 
out  the  business  depression  if  only  the  mills  could  keep  running.  Their 
farms  would  feed  them.  Could  they  weather  the  depression,  cling  to 
each  other,  they  would  be  safe.  He  was  a  very  sick  man  that  winter, 
dying  of  tuberculosis,  visiting  New  York  for  the  last  time. 

There  are  not  many  items  of  interest  in  the  Durfee  Diary  after 
the  New  Year.  Ann  Freeborn,  a  cousin,  came  on  from  Fall  River  to 
live  with  the  Durfees  at  $6.00  per  month.  "Miss  Lester,  a  cousin,  came 
to  live  with  us  to  instruct  our  children  and  work  in  our  family,  we  to  pay 
her  $2.00  per  week.” 

Mr.  Durfee  still  wrote  in  his  diary  of  the  churches  of  his  Brooklyn 
home,  he  was  not  apparently  discouraged  or  downhearted.  But  he  left 
Brooklyn  that  year  and  went  back  to  Fall  River  with  his  family.  Holder 
Borden  was  dead.  What  else  could  he  do? 

The  firm  of  Durfee,  Tisdale  and  Habicht  was  liquidated  in  1842. 

C.  E.  Habicht,  the  new  member  of  the  firm,  was  not  a  Fall  River 
man.  He  had  been  employed  for  some  years  in  Sweden  by  Olaf  Wijk, 
a  merchant  in  Gutenburgh,  who  had  visited  the  United  States  in  1829 
to  look  around.  He  was  engaged  in  exporting  iron  from  Russia  as 
well  as  from  Sweden  and  considered  the  Iron  Works  of  New  England 
a  good  market.  He  did  not  visit  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works,  for  some 
reason  or  other.  And  he  did  not  see  any  Fall  River  Iron  Works  repre¬ 
sentative  in  New  York  for  Holder  Borden  had  not  then  established  the 
Firm  of  Durfee  and  Tisdale  and  there  was  no  one  directly  representing 
the  Fall  River  Interests. 

Upon  Wijk’s  return  to  Sweden  he  sent  C.  E.  Habicht  to  represent 
his  firm  in  Boston.  From  there  Habicht  visited  Fall  River  and  met 
Holder  Borden  at  the  Iron  Works.  Holder  lost  no  time  in  persuading 
Habicht  to  leave  Boston  and  join  the  firm  of  Durfee  and  Tisdale  in  New 
York,  still  keeping  his  connection  with  Mr.  Wijk  in  Sweden.  In  the 
letter  book  of  the  F.  R.  Iron  Wofks  are  two  letters  written  by  the  Iron 
Works  to  Mr.  Wijk,  one  in  1837,  another  in  1841.  By  1842  the  demand 
for  the  importation  of  scrap  iron  from  Europe  had  almost  ceased. 

There  had  been  a  ship  named  HOLDER  BORDEN  used  for 
bringing  iron  to  Fall  River  as  well  as  for  taking  any  other  cargo  from 
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Fall  River  to  far  away  places  and  eking  out  its  expenses  by  taking  any 
other  cargo  from  anybody  to  be  delivered  anywhere.  The  following 
letter  seems  to  explain  the  difficulties. 

"New  York,  May,  1842 
Nathan  Durfee 

Dear  Sir 

The  freight  offered  for  the  HOLDER  BORDEN  are  small  and  in 
answer  to  all  our  inquries  on  Boston  we  are  told  they  have  no  freight 
to  offer.  Mr.  E.  J.  Bates  of  Boston  writes:  "on  the  21st  of  April,  at 
Havanna,  freight  were  advancing.  There  was  great  activity  in  ship¬ 
ments  of  sugar  and  vessels  were  getting  scarce,  and  the  rates  of  freight 
advanced  to  three  pounds  5  shillings,  clear  to  the  North  Sea.” 

"If  you  conclude  on  sending  her  to  Havana,  we  will  write  to 
houses  there  and  also  write  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  houses  to  write 
Captain  Read  at  Havana  and  let  him  know  what  they  can  do — he 
would  then  choose  among  them.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  offers  here 
to  give  her  a  freight  on  Hamburgh  and  another  on  Antwerp.  The 
brokers  are  to  give  the  direct  order  on  Monday  and  we  will  then  write 
you  again.  We  suppose  that  either  at  Hamburgh  or  Antwerp  her  freight 
list  would  amount  to — .  She  could  easily  go  for  a  load  of  iron  from  those 
ports. 

We  remain 
Yours  respectfully 

Durfee,  Tisdale,  Habicht,  in  liquidation.” 

As  a  side  issue,  a  cargo  of  scrap  iron  could  still  be  profitable, 
perhaps.  Anyway,  the  ship  and  the  Iron  Works  were  owned  by  the  same 
company.  And  Fall  River  was  the  home  port  for  the  HOLDER 
BORDEN.  Captain  Read  lived  at  Read’s  Four  Corners. 
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A  Business  Better 

Written  by  Nathaniel  B.  Borden  in  1836 


Fall  River,  Nov.  24,  1836.” 


"Dear  Sir 

Having  recently  been  informed  that  you  are  in  good  circumstances 
and  doing  a  good  business,  I  thought  it  may  not  be  improper  to  request 
you  to  pay  the  balance  which  was  due  me  when  you  left  Fall  River. 

I  have  annexed  a  copy  of  my  bill  that  you  may  know  the  amount 
if  you  are  not  already  in  possession  of  it.  Interest  should  be  added. 

You  will  do  me  a  favour  to  write  me  by  return  of  mail,  and  upon 
the  receipt  of  your  answer  I  will  place  my  bill  in  the  hands  of  some 
gentleman  in  your  town  to  whom  payment  may  be  made.  Although  I 
have  heard  of  you  several  times,  I  have  not  before  called  for  the  payment 
of  my  bill  because  I  wanted  you  to  be  in  the  circumstances  that  the 
payment  would  not  swamp  you. 

If  I  am  rightly  informed,  that  time  has  now  arrived. 

I  am,  Sir,  Most  respectfully 


Yours 


Nathaniel  B.  Borden 
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Some  Experiences  of  a  Itinerant  Methodist 

BY 

JOHN  E.  RISLEY 

"In  the  Spring  of  1837  we  moved  to  Beverly,  Massachusetts, 
v/here  there  were  a  few  Methodists,  who  desired  me  to  serve  them, 
and  I  preached  in  the  Town  Hall.  We  were  now  in  very  straightened 
circumstances;  but  God  in  his  kind  Providence  opened  a  way  for  me  to 
earn  a  support  for  my  family.  Being  one  day  in  the  office  of  Zion’s 
Herald,  the  publisher  asked  me  if  I  would  take  an  agency  to  procure 
subscribers  for  that  paper.  I  told  him  I  had  no  gift  for  that  work,  and 
did  not  think  I  should  succeed  if  I  undertook  it.  He  urged  me  to  try  and 
I  finally  consented, — I  went  to  Lowell  and  in  two  weeks  obtained  one 
hundred  subscribers.  Most  of  the  members  were  working  in  the  mills, 
and  I  could  not  have  access  to  them  in  the  day  time.  Feeling  that  I  must 
see  them  and  get  them  to  take  the  paper,  I  hit  upon  a  plan  which,  as 
far  as  I  know,  was  original.  I  spent  a  part  of  the  day  among  the  boarding 
houses,  and  through  the  kindness  of  the  boarding  mistresses,  got  a  list 
of  the  names  of  Methodists.  In  the  evening,  I  called  and  requested  to 
see  them.  Quite  a  number  gave  their  names  each  evening. — I  enjoyed 
the  work,  for  while  it  yielded  a  support,  the  circulation  of  so  good  a  paper 
was  a  means  of  doing  good. — I  spent  a  year  in  this  work,  travelling 
extensively  in  most  of  the  New  England  States.  In  Providence,  I  got 
fifty  subscribers,  In  New  Bedford,  sixty. — From  May  1836  to  September, 
1840,  I  preached  in  Fall  River  twice,  Providence  2,  Little  Compton  2, 
etc.  etc.” 

"My  family  was  large  and  I  needed  a  salary  of  $400.00  a  year  to 
give  them  a  comfortable  support.  Three  hundred  was  the  least  I  could 
get  along  with,  without  embarrassment.”  He  could  not  find  any  Church 
that  would  pay  him  that  much.  And  I  am  presenting  this  little  picture 
in  order  to  include  the  really  poor  who  walked  our  streets  in  the  years 
of  1837-1838.  And  I  like  to  include  intinerants. 
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Fall  River  Politics 

1839 

SIMEON  BORDEN  EXPLAINS  POLITICS  TO  PHILIP  J.  TRIPP 

"Fall  River 
Dear  Sir: — 

This  city  has  chosen  delegates  friendly  to  Dr.  Davis  to  attend  the 
Swansey  Convention  Tuesday  next.  But  I  do  not  think  they  will  press 
him  in  the  outset.  If  the  other  towns  in  the  District  want  someone  else 
and  unite  upon  him,  they  can  have  their  man.  I  write  this  much  to 
inform  you  of  what  is  going  on  here.  Please  do  not  use  my  name  in  any 
way. 

Of  course  Dr.  Davis  or  his  friends,  from  the  position  they  took 
last  fall,  cannot  ask  the  nomination;  but  he  takes  the  ground  that  if  the 
other  towns  see  fit  to  nominate  him,  there  is  no  reason  he  should  not 
accept  the  nomination  and  receive  the  support  of  Fall  River. 

There  will  probably  be  a  chance  for  one  of  the  small  towns  to 
have  the  county  commission  also.  Shove  I  do  not  think  can  get  it.  If 
I  were  a  delegate,  as  I  am  not,  I  should  bring  up  your  name.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  office  to  go  to  Freetown  and  I  think  you  could  get  the  Fall 
River  Delegation.  Fall  River,  you  know,  has  a  candidate  for  sheriff, 
and  has  elected  a  delegate  in  his  favor.  Gunn  wants  to  be  commissioner, 
but  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  be,  or  any  general  feeling 
in  his  favor  in  this  region,  now  that  the  House  of  Correction  question 
is  settled — and  the  delegation  of  course,  the  better  to  accomplish  their 
main  purpose  (the  nomination  of  Sheriff  for  which  we  have  a  good  man) 
would  willingly  support  some  other  man  than  Gunn  for  County  Com¬ 
missioner,  as  they  cannot  expect  both. 

I  suggest  this  matter  for  your  consideration.  It  may  be  too  late 
to  do  anything  about  the  matter.  But  I  think  the  nomination  of  Com¬ 
missioner  is  yet  to  be  determined — that  it  will  fall  to  neither  Shove  nor 
Gunn  and  that  Freetown  is  fairly  entitled  to  it. 

Very  truly,  Simeon  Borden” 
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The  Domestic  Diary  of  Benjamin  Earl 

1841-1843 


"December  2,  1841.  Watched  tonight  with  Matthew  C.  Durfee. 

December  6,  1841.  One  o’clock  A.  M.  Matthew  C.  Durfee  died 
and  was  buried  on  the  8th.  Attended  as  a  bearer — large  concourse  of 
people  present  and  scene  very  affecting.” 

Everybody  came  and  everybody  was  wanted.  Democracy  was 
peculiarly  apparent  at  funerals.  Moreover,  Mr.  Durfee  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Anti-Masonic  Society  and  had  helped  to  run  the  Anti- 
Masonic  Reading  Room  for  years  before  he  went  to  New  York.  He 
had  been  a  Deacon  in  the  Stone  Church  and  all  of  the  Stone  Church 
was  there.  And  all  of  his  many  relatives. 

This  was  four  years  after  the  death  of  Holder  Borden.  The  village 
was  flourishing  proudly.  Holder’s  considerable  fortune  had  been  left  to 
his  mother  and  she  continued  to  invest  it  in  the  enterprises  of  the  village. 
When  she  died,  her  second  husband,  Bradford  Durfee,  who  had  inherited 
her  property  of  course,  seems  to  have  let  things  ride.  He  began  to  look 
about  him,  naturally.  Young  Mary,  Israel  Bray  ton’s  pretty  daughter, 
caught  his  eye.  You  remember  her  clerking  in  her  father’s  store  in 
Scrabbletown.  And  how  she  went  to  Normal  School  and  then  to  Fall 
River  to  teach  in  the  village.  But  Mr.  Durfee  was  old  and  she  was  young. 
And  soon  he  went  travelling  abroad — for  his  health.  The  village  smiled. 
Mary  had  turned  him  down. 

He  had  never  been  away  from  home,  I  understand.  He  wanted 
advice.  So  he  wrote  to  an  important  person  in  New  Bedford  and  received 
the  following  letter: 
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"November  5,  1838 

Bradford  Durfee  Esq. 

Fall  River 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  this  day  is  duly  received,  and  can  only  say,  it  will  give 
me  much  pleasure  if  I  can  give  you  any  information  that  will  contribute 
to  your  pleasure  or  comfort,  during  your  contemplated  tour  in  Europe. 
I  regret  that  you  did  not  mention  how  much  time  you  proposed  spending 
from  home,  as  from  that  knowledge  I  could  best  point  out  that  route 
that  would  be  best.  I  presume  by  your  leaving  this  country  at  this  time 
of  the  year  you  intend  spending  about  one  year  from  home - .” 

"The  most  desirable  way  to  travel  in  England,  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  and  the  most  economical  by  far,  is  to  make  a  party  of 
five  persons.  On  your  arrival  in  England,  go  to  a  carriage  mart  and 
purchase  a  second  hand  posting  chariot  fitted  with  imperials  etc. — which 
will  supersede  the  necessity  of  trunks.  Such  a  carriage  may  be  purchased 
at  from  70  to  80  pounds  sterling,  and  equal  to  new.  Perhaps  it  may 
have  made  one  tour  through  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  just  enough 
to  prove  all  the  parts  of  the  carriage  to  be  strong.  The  next  step 
necessary  for  a  tourist  is  to  provide  himself  with  travelling  maps,  guide 
books,  and  a  road  book.  The  latter  gives  the  distances  of  all  places 
from  London. - ” 

Well,  of  course  he  could  not  find  four  persons  who  could  go  to 
England,  and  he  did  not  know  four  persons  in  England.  So  he  just 
sailed  for  Liverpool  where  he  looked  up  some  men  who  had  been  trading 
with  the  Fall  River  Mills,  selling  what  mill  machinery  they  cared  to  part 
with.  He  was  homesick.  He  soon  came  back.  And  of  course  he  married 
Mary;  in  1842. 

He  died  the  following  year,  before  his  time,  leaving  one  child, 
Bradford  Matthew  Chaloner  Durfee,  and  a  large  fortune,  the  Holder 
Borden  fortune,  practically  intact,  to  his  widow  and  little  Matt. 

His  widow,  Mary  Brayton  Durfee,  carried  on  the  village  empire 
with  never  a  change  for  a  long  time  and  the  Holder  Borden  money 
stayed  in  the  industries  of  the  Town. 
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Bradford  Matthew  Chaloner  Durfee 


She  sent  her  little  sister  Sarah  Submit  to  Boston  to  boarding 
school,  and  had  her  given  music  lessons,  she  fitted  a  brother  or  two  of 
hers  into  the  small  group  of  able  men  who  were  running  the  Fall  River 
industries.  And  she  kept  up  the  big  house  that  Holder  Borden  had 
built  on  the  Main  Street  of  the  town,  quite  in  the  grand  manner  of  the 
day.  But  this  is  not  the  story  of  that  rather  terrifying  lady,  Mary  Brayton 
Durfee  Young.  I  do  not  have  her  diaries.  I  know  she  got  first  prizes 
at  the  County  Fair  for  fruit  and  vegetables  and  flowers  grown  in  her 
Main  Street  gardens.  — setting  the  style  for  the  whole  village  which 
competed  in  vain.  And  she  had  a  brown  marble  vase  in  her  front  yard 
filled  with  portulaccas  which  inspired  John  Westall  to  write  one  of  his 
earlier  poems. 

''The  Portulacca 

In  the  morn  as  I  go  to  my  labor 
I  pass  nearly  every  day 
Through  the  principle  street  of  the  City 
Where  the  trees  hang  over  the  way. 


In  the  center  of  this  little  garden 

Stands  a  pale  brown  marble  vase 
In  which  blow  some  portulaccas 

And  give  it  a  crowning  grace — ” 

Mr.  Westall  worked  in  the  Print  Works  and  a  few  years  later 
became  very  friendly  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow  as  you  will  see 
when  you  meet  him  in  the  Longfellow  letters  of  later  years. 

We  must  return  to  the  Diary  of  Benjamin  Earl,  which  is  concerned 
with  life  in  the  village  during  the  three  years  before  the  Great  Fire  of 
1843,  when  Mary  Brayton  Durfee,  a  young  bride,  was  planting  her 
garden  and  expecting  her  first  and  only  child. 

"May  5,  1841.  Cow  calved — over  run  her  time — very  large  bull 
calf.  Hens  have  laid  extremely  well,  keeping  corn,  oats,  shells,  etc.  and 
pure  water  by  them  constantly. 

May  12.  Dug  over  my  manure  myself — had  by  estimation  8  to 
12  loads — best  quality. 
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May  19-  Israel  C.  Durfee,  with  horse,  drawed  manure  on  to  lot 
and  ploughed  garden. 

May  20.  Israel  C.  Durfee  drawed  out  manure  and  commenced 
ploughing  field. 

May  21.  I.  C.  Durfee  finished  ploughing  and  sowed  half  acre  of 
oats.  Got  through  early.  Bought  of  N.  B.  Borden  and  Co.  2  bushels  of 
oats.  Bought  of  L.  Borden  1  bushel  of  oats.  Fine  top.  Bought  of  H.  Bliss 
2  pounds  of  clover.  Bought  of  J.  S.  Cotton  1  bushel  fine  top.  All  of 
which  was  sowed  on  one  half  an  acre — etc. 

Let  John  Hammond  9  rods  of  land.  Ploughed  and  manured  same 
myself.  Planted  72  hills  of  sweet  corn  in  garden. 

May  22.  Employed  John  Hammond  planting  corn,  beans,  potatoes. 
Bought  in  connection  with  J.  B.  Mason,  Samuel  B.  Benjamin,  and  G. 
Buffinton  the  old  barn  on  Rodman  Farm.  To  be  moved  in  one  week, 
terms  cash  down,  of  which  I  paid  $39-00.  J.  B.  Mason  sold  his  quarter 
to  S.  R.  Benjamin  for  $7.30  advance  on  the  25th  instant,  on  which  day 
the  frame  was  pulled  down  with  a  tremendous  crash. 

May  28.  Weather  fine.  Shower  in  morning,  hot  sun  P.  M.  Corn, 
beans,  and  squashes  up.  Also  oats  2  inches. 

May  29.  Barn  all  removed.  Warm  and  growing  weather,  planted 
W.  I.  squashes.  Towards  night  wind  changed  and  cooler. 

May  30.  Sunday.  Cool.  Fire  and  overcoat  comfortable  in  evening. 
Night  very  cool.  Said  to  be  frost  in  some  places. 

May  31.  Monday.  Settled  with  S.  R.  Benjamin  for  first  cost  of  barn 
and  paid  $10.00,  he  refunding  to  me  $20.00. 

June  1.  John  Hammond  Cr.  by  one  half  day  P.  M.  work.  Sawed 
and  picked  up  one  half  cord  wood  trice  in  two  and  packed  light  wood, 
etc.  Wind  continues  eastward.  Rather  cool  nights  and  foggy. 

June  2.  Sold  Holt  and  Luther  (the  local  butchers)  my  calf. 

June  3.  Cow  gives  12  or  more  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  4  years  old. 
Set  hen  on  1  dozen  eggs  from  O.  Chase,  Jr. 

June  4-7.  Warm  growing  time. 

June  8.  Very  hot.  Thermometer  at  ninety.” 
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This  is  the  most  informative  of  the  domestic  diaries  I  have  read. 
Mr.  Earl  was  a  man  of  affairs,  but  there  was  nothing  so  important  as 
raising  food,  nothing  at  all.  It  was  a  serious  obligation.  All  the  village 
had  farms  or  worked  on  farms.  The  men  who  ran  the  factories  ran  the 
farms,  yes  indeed.  These  were  often  the  "Old  Homestead",  over  in 
Somerset  or  Swansea  or  up  in  Freetown  or  down  in  Tiverton.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  boys  went  out  to  work  on  the  family  farms  during 
the  summer  vacation.  Which  was  instituted  so  that  they  could  do  just 
that.  This  diary  shows  the  day  by  day  interests  of  the  average  man  who 
was  not  concerned  with  mill  management  but  apparently  was  greatly 
concerned  with  everything  else.  Mr.  Earl  was  editor  of  the  first  Fall 
River  newspaper.  He  owned  and  managed  a  book  store  in  the  town.  He 
selected  the  books  for  the  town  library,  the  Athenaeum  founded  by 
Holder  Borden.  He  was  on  the  School  committee.  His  later  diaries 
carry  the  names  of  the  village  children  whose  parents  coming  to  the 
village  after  1850  could  neither  read  nor  write  nor  had  ever  known 
need  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Earl  and  the  rest  of  the  village  were  glad  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  these  children  the  tools  for  a  liberal  education.  If  your  parents  could 
not  teach  you  to  read  and  write,  the  town  helped  you  out.  And  then 
if  you  wanted  to  read  a  Reader — or  study  Latin — down  you  went  to 
Earl’s  bookstore  and  you  got  a  proper  book  and  no  fuss  about  it.  Free. 
Of  course.  And  when  Mr.  Earl  was  at  home  on  his  farm  within  walking 
distance  of  his  newspaper  office,  he  wrote  this  domestic  diary  of  things 
as  they  came  along.  There  are  no  mean  tasks  in  a  Democracy.  What 
needs  doing  gets  done.  His  seasonal  task  of  pitching  manure  on  his  own 
manure  pile  is  typical. 

"June  9-10.  Warm  and  dry.  Bugs  destructive  to  tender  vines. 
Gave  them  charcoal  dust  with  tolerable  good  effect. 

June  11.  Hoed  corn  in  the  garden.  Growing  finely.  Planted 
winter  blood  beets.  Also  planted  a  portion  of  turnip  beet  bed,  which  had 
been  partly  destroyed  by  cats  and  killed  said  cats. 

June  12.  Continues  warm  and  dry.  A  little  rain  much  needed. 
Top  of  the  ground  very  dry  and  caked.  Light  grain  and  grass  land 
suffering. 
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June  13  and  14.  Warm  and  dry.  Quite  a  shower  in  the  night  of 
the  14th.  Wet  cultivated  land  one  inch  and  did  much  good.  Much  more 
was  needed.  Planted  late  sweet  corn. 

June  15.  John  Hammond  worked  today  cleaning  out  cellar, 
hoeing  corn  and  potatoes,  etc. 

June  16  and  17.  Warm  and  dry.  Set  out  my  cabbage  plants  and 
hope  they  will  live  but  consider  it  doubtful. 

June  18.  Cloudy.  P.  M.  Commenced  raining  very  moderately 
indeed  and  gradually  increased  and  no  wind,  the  rain  falling  in  the  best 
possible  form  to  do  good.  Rained  very  fast  toward  night  and  continued 
until  in  the  evening. 

June  19.  A.  M.  Cloudy.  Toward  night  rain.  In  evening  heavy 
rain.  Wind  northeast. 

June  20.  Rather  cool. 

June  21.  Pleasant.  Planted  sweet  corn.  Hen  came  off  with  one 
chicken.  Nest  very  lousy.  Moved  eggs  down  to  ground.  Received  a 
visit  from  H.  G.  Cushman  just  returned  from  South. 

June  22.  Went  to  Boston  and  returned  25th  in  evening.  Fine 
growing  weather  during  the  week.  Sweet  corn  planted  Monday  is  up 
(4  days). 

June  25.  W.  I.  squashes  planted  29th  ult.  came  up  thick  and 
healthy.  Cabbages  all  lived  and  growing  finely.  Beets  came  up  nicely 
and  everything  of  the  vegetable  kind  in  flourishing  condition.  A  power¬ 
ful  rain  fell  A.  M.  which  with  previous  showers  thoroughly  wet  the 
ground  amply  sufficient.  The  cow  has  shrunk  her  milk  to  10  quarts  per 
day  owing  to  the  late  dry  weather. 

June  27.  Clouds  of  fog  during  the  day. 

June  28.  Thick  in  the  morning.  Then  broke  away  and  pleasant. 

June  29.  Clear  and  hot.  Hoed  corn  and  cabbages. 

June  30.  Clear.  Very  hot.  Thermometer  92  degrees.  Heavy 
showers  at  the  north.  Rain  and  hail  in  Boston  and  as  far  south  as 
Assonet. 

July  1.  Ship  "Rowena”,  Captain  Estes,  sailed  on  a  30  months 
whaling  voyage.  (The  ship  was  named  for  Rowena  Borden  whose 
mother  had  read  Sir  Walter  Scott).  Continues  very  hot.  Everything 
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growing  rapidly.  1  o’clock  P.  M.  a  very  powerful  thunderstorm.  To¬ 
wards  night  another  light  shower.  Evening  cooler.  Wind  westward. 
Cow  increased  in  milk  tonight,  gave  7  qts.  Had  a  visit  from  Joh  Wilson 
and  wife. 

July  2.  Wind  northwest  and  cool.  Pleasant.  Went  to  Providence 
and  purchased  60  dollars  worth  of  goods.  Cashed  25  dollars  of  it. 

July  3rd.  Pleasant  and  not  very  warm. 

July  4th.  Ditto.  Cool  night,  (no  account  of  any  celebration) 

July  5.  Pleasant  and  warm.  Thunder  showers  in  the  night. 

July  6.  Ditto.  Much  rain  fell. 

July  7.  Pleasant  A.  M.  Poor  hay  day.  Night  more  rain.  Sugar 
beets  all  fed  out  and  cow  diminished  2  or  three  quarts  per  day.  Potatoes 
want  hoeing  but  land  too  wet  to  hoe. 

July  8.  Richard  Chadburn  arrived  from  Baltimore.  Finished 
hoeing  corn  in  field.  I  have  sore  breast  and  feel  morbid  and  bad.  Plea¬ 
sant  P.  M.  very  warm.  Evening  wind  westerly  and  clear.  Very  pleasant 
night. 

July  9.  A  beautiful  day  with  an  excellent  air. 

July  10-14.  Good  growing  weather. 

July  14.  Went  to  Providence  and  purchased  $60.00  worth.  In 
the  night  a  heavy  thunderstorm  and  a  most  powerful  rain  which  washed 
and  gullied  the  streets  very  much. 

July  15.  Clear  and  very  hot.  Wind  south.  Shut  up  5  chickens 
about  3  months  old  that  have  been  about  my  premises  some  time  and  I 
can  find  no  owner.  Design  to  buy  them  of  their  owner  if  found  or 
charge  for  keeping.  Captain  Shaw  claims  chickens  and  takes  them  with¬ 
out  a  thank  ye. 

July  19.  Cut  my  oats.  Had  a  fair  yield  and  good.  Paid  $.50  cents 
for  cutting.  Made  them  myself.  I.  E.  was  the  instrument. 

July  27.  Nathan  and  Sylvester  Simmons  arrived  from  Illinois. 
(They  were  his  wife’s  relatives.) 

July  28.  Set  hen  on  12  eggs  from  Robinson  Buffinton’s.  Had 
squashes,  beets,  string  beans  from  garden. 

July  3 1 .  Nathan  worked  in  Monitor  office  most  of  the  week.  ( This 
was  the  newspaper  of  which  Mr.  Earl  was  the  editor.)  Wind  north  east. 
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August  1.  Rainy  and  cloudy  all  day.  Much  rain  fell.  Hoeing  corn 
and  potatoes.  Cattle  feed  good.  Cold  through  the  day.  Fire  not  only 
comfortable  but  even  necessary. 

August  2-10.  Warm  growing  time — occasional  light  rain.  Fine 
corn  weather.  Highest  in  garden  measures  8  feet  4  inches  from  top  of 
hill  to  top  of  spindle.  Collected  $1300.00  of  taxes  today.” 

Have  I  said  that  Benjamin  Earl  was  tax  collector  for  the  town? 
Well,  he  was.  And  he  commanded  the  Brigade  Band — The  Fall  River 
Rifle  Corps — arranged  for  the  commissary — took  the  Band  to  Reviews. 
He  was  a  busy  man. 

"August  13.  Had  green  corn.  Great  corn  year.  Sweetest  corn 
ever  ate. 

August  17.  Bought  cow  and  calf  of  Mr.  Coggshell  for  $50.00. 
Calf  2  weeks  and  3  days  old.  Continues  warm  weather  through  the 
month. 

August  27.  Job  Snell  has  offered  $10.00  for  my  bargain  in  cow 
bought  of  Coggshell — wanted  her  for  William  Robeson — refused. 

August  28.  1  or  1  and  a  half  tons  hay  fine,  of  Israel  Bray  ton,  to  be 
delivered  in  2  or  3  months,  the  price  not  to  exceed  $16.00  per  ton. 

August  30.  Sold  my  calf  to  Holt  and  Luther  at  5  ct  weight  90  lb. 

August  31.  Morning.  Cleared  away  after  a  week  of  wet  lowery 
weather.  Which  was  beneficial  to  potatoes,  almost  everything  wet  and 
muddy.  Found  a  hen  among  the  oats  with  chickens,  having  stolen  her 
nest. 

September  2.  Sold  10  dozen  sweet  corn  (Holt  and  Luther). 
Bought  70  and  one  half  pounds  of  cheese  at — .  Sold  25  and  one  quarter 
pounds  to  G.  H.  Durfee. 

September  8.  Holt  and  Luther  Dr.  for  late  turnip  beets.  Chickens 
die  off — supposed  cause  picking  in  sink  gutters  and  the  like.  Hens  lay 
very  well  indeed. 

September  11.  Holt  and  Luther  debtor  for  lot  of  beets.  The 
remainder  of  September  very  warm  and  pleasant,  ripening  and  maturing 
vegetation. 

October  1.  Fire  and  thicker  clothing  necessary. 
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October  2.  Continues  cold  and  uncomfortable.  Stove  not  set  up 
at  store.  Took  a  violent  cold — cloudy,  wind  north  east.  Commenced 
snowing  in  the  night. 

October  3.  A  very  powerful  north  east  storm.  Heavy  rain.  A 
perfect  gale  of  wind  all  day  and  all  night.  No  one  of  the  family  went 
to  church.  Newton  and  myself  unwell.  At  night  took  a  rum  sweat. 

October  4.  Little  or  no  abatement  of  the  storm.  Cherry  and  peach 
tree  blown  down.  Some  sleet  in  the  morning.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
the  wind  abated  some.  Staid  at  home  most  of  the  day.” 

They  had  a  hurricane,  you  see,  one  of  the  earliest  in  New  England 
that  has  been  described  in  detail. 

"October  5.  Continued  cloudy.  Cold  and  wet.  Newton  gets  no 
better. 

October  6.  Paid  S.  E.  Benjamin  Hall  to  drive  Coggshell  cow  to 
A.  Robesons  Durham  bull  and  pay  fee.  Still  continues  wet,  cold,  and 
cloudy.  The  gale  did  much  damage  to  grain,  fences,  trees,  buildings,  and 
shipping.  Newton  continues  quite  sick — called  the  doctor  who  left 
prescriptions — emetic,  etc.  Left  with  troublesome  hacking  cough  my¬ 
self. 

October  7.  Mrs.  Simmons  (his  wife’s  mother)  called  at  2  or  3 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  go  and  lay  out  O.  Buffinton’s  child  just 
deceased.  Clear  during  the  night  and  a  most  beautiful  day,  warm  and 
pleasant.  Decision  on  Newton’s  care,  that  his  habits  of  costiveness  was 
and  is  the  cause  of  his  sickness.  Hens  partly  recovering  from  shedding 
their  feathers.  One  of  them  commenced  laying.  Hazy  towards  night  and 
a  storm  anticipated  tomorrow. 

October  11.  Captain  Hammond  split  up  lot  of  wood,  one  or  two 
hours  labor. 

October  13.  Harriet  started  for  Baltimore.  Letter  received  same 
day  from  Richard  for  her.  Postage  $.25. 

October  15.  Gathered  pumpkins  and  squashes  all  kinds.  About 
100.  Mother  came  from  Taunton.  Bought  8  feet  quick  excellent  wood 
of  A.  Davis  and  Brother  at  $6.00.  Deposited  two  tons  hard  coal  in 
cellar  last  month.  News  today  of  the  acquittal  of  McLeod.  Newton’s 
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health  much  improved  on  Graham  bread  and  Scena  Syrup.  Ship  "Holder 
Borden”  launched  yesterday  morning — went  off  in  fine  style.  Captain 
John  H.  Read  to  be  master  of  her.” 

Holder  Borden  is  not  yet  forgotten  you  see. 

"October  10th.  Bought  three  bushels  of  large  apples  for  winter. 
Paid  $5.00.  Also  1  bu.  Tallman  Sweetings  and  five  and  a  half  Bushels 
of  windfalls. 

October  19  and  20.  Danforth  Horton  and  boy  topped  our  back 
chimney  three  or  four  feet  and  moved  fire  frame  into  the  kitchen — 
employed  about  one  and  a  half  days  and  found  stock. 

October  25.  Sold  my  youngest  cow  to  Major  Borden  for  $22.00. 
Clear  and  cold.  Froze  quite  hard  during  the  night.  Plenty  of  draught 
in  the  chimney  since  the  alteration.  Sued  the  Unitarian  Society.  Been 
very  hard  drove  with  business  from  date  to  November  25.” 

He  served  on  the  Jury  and  he  bought  E.  S.  Chase’s  stock  of  books 
and  paid  Dr.  Wilbur  for  vacinating  Newton.  He  was  "drove  hard”  from 
then  to  the  day  of  the  Great  Fire  of  1843,  when  the  Diary  stopped. 
Everything  stopped. 

Letters  written  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow  and  the  books 
of  the  Night  Watch  tell  us  something  of  Fall  River  and  her  people  after 
the  Great  Fire. 

But  we  should  first  hear  from  the  Rev.  Orin  Fowler. 
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Orin  Fowler  A.  M. 

Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Fall  River 

(The  Stone  Church) 

His  Three  Discourses  Delivered  January  24,  1841 
From  the  Pulpit  to  the  Parishioners 

These  discourses  were  so  much  liked  that  Benjamin  Earl  printed 
them  in  his  own  newspaper  office.  This  is  the  Benjamin  Earl  whose 
diary  we  have  just  been  reading. 

T  T  is  given  to  few  church  goers  to  hear  their  minister  tell  them  from  the 
^  pulpit  what  he  knows  about  them.  It  took  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fowler 
three  sessions,  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  to  get  it  all  in,  but 
cover  the  ground  he  did  with  lucidity  and  an  intellectual  appreciation  of 
human  values  in  an  unintellectual  society. 

The  discourses  fill  58  pages  of  clear  print  and  are  well  worth 
reading.  Much  is  historical,  much  is  prophetical. 

"These  little  elms  which  now  wave  in  the  breeze  (the  Main  Street 
had  been  set  that  Fall  with  two  rows  of  elms  and  of  course  they  were 
not  waving  much  in  January)  will  spread  their  majestic  branches  over 
a  people  whom  the  King  of  Zion  will  delight  to  honour.”  That  is  as 
may  be.  The  elms  were  cut  down  before  the  century  was  over.  The  new¬ 
comers  to  the  town  had  small  taste  for  trees. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  there  were  22  burying  grounds  in  the  vicinity. 
About  1,000  persons  had  been  interred  in  the  Town  Burying  Ground. 
"Verily  the  Town  Burying  Ground  on  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection 
will  be  a  spot  of  no  ordinary  interest.  Then  the  Trump  of  God  shall 
sound  and  wake  the  Dead  and  all  who  lie  in  that  field  of  graves  shall 
come  forth,  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life;  they 
that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation.”  And  this  also 
as  it  may  be. 
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I  am  going  to  quote  here  only  a  few  facts  known  to  and  observed 
by  Mr.  Fowler  at  the  time.  He,  as  much  concerned  with  culture  as  was 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Longfellow  a  few  years  later,  stated  boldly  that  only  three 
or  four  persons,  native  to  Fall  River,  had  ever  been  graduated  from  any 
college. 

I  found  recently  a  letter  he  had  probably  never  seen.  It  shows  an 
interest,  naive  if  you  like,  in  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  men  who 
themselves  may  have  had  little  schooling. 

"June  18,  1840 

Sir,  A  number  of  gentlemen  have  thought  it  best  to  meet  and  consult 
upon  the  best  means  of  sustaining  a  Female  Seminary  of  an  high  order. 
Please  attend  at  my  office  Tuesday  evening  the  26th,  at  7  and  one  half 
o’clock,  for  the  purpose  above  and  bring  any  gentlemen  favorable  to  the 
cause. 

By  request,  Cyrus  Alden.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fowler  went  on  to  say  that  the  town  had  about  7,000 
inhabitants  including  both  Fall  River,  Rhode  Island,  and  Fall  River, 
Mass.  You  couldn’t  tell  tother  from  which,  as  you  walked  down  the 
Main  Street  or  up  through  the  pastures  of  Barberry  Hill,  and  it  was 
Mr.  Fowler’s  dream  to  unite  both  villages  by  moving  the  Boundary  Line 
between  the  States  just  south  enough  to  put  both  sprawling  villages 
into  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  Village  of  Fall  River  sent  him  to 
Congress  to  do  it.  In  1862  the  long  disputed  Boundary  was  redrawn  to 
everybody’s  satisfaction,  except  perhaps  to  that  of  the  Rhode  Islanders. 
You  see,  they  lost  us. 

And  the  new  boundary  has  made  it  a  bit  awkward  for  historians. 
They  do  write  State  Histories — and  Town  Histories,  and  they  do  like 
to  know  and  you  like  them  to  know,  which  State  they  are  writing  about 
at  any  particular  time.  The  laws  of  South  Main  Street  differed  from  the 
laws  of  North  Main  Street  as  the  long  highway  passed  from  one  State 
to  another. 
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"Half  the  population”,  Mr.  Fowler  said  "were  under  20  years  of 
age.”  "Only  16  persons  were  over  80.”  And  that  meant  schools,  Mr. 
Fowler  said.  It  also  meant  that  many  a  mother  took  her  little  child  to 
the  mill  to  play  about  the  weave  room  floor.  There  were  not  enough 
old  women  to  stay  at  home  to  look  after  the  children  and  collective  care 
had  not  been  thought  of.  Also,  the  old  idea  that  children  were  better 
off  under  their  mother’s  eye  was  somehow  stretched  to  include  the  idea 
that  the  mother  could  keep  one  eye  on  the  loom  and  one  eye  on  the  baby. 
And,  I  am  sure  that  "mother’s  little  helper”  was  at  times  allowed  to 
help  mother  with  odd  jobs  around  the  loom  that  mother  ran.  These 
children  were  really  a  bother — but  the  overseer  made  the  best  of  a 
complicated  situation.  It  was  never  to  his  liking. 

Mr.  Fowler  reminded  his  congregation  that  there  were  many 
families  in  town  who  were  not  connected  with  the  Mills.  Thirty  heads  of 
families  were  working  in  the  granite  quarries — some  of  the  quarrymen 
were  French  Canadians  who  had  come  down  when  the  logging  season 
was  over  and  stayed,  liking  the  place.  He  said  that  90  villagers  were 
on  the  Whaling  Ships  of  the  Town.  Philip  Borden  and  Mason  Cobb  and 
Adoniram  Marvel  were  off  whaling  in  1842,  we  know,  because  they 
hadn’t  payed  their  taxes  in  1842  and  had  not  returned  by  the  first  of 
1844,  according  to  Jonathan  Slade  who  was  making  a  list  of  outstanding 
taxes  on  December  1,  1844,  and  supplies  us  with  many  otherwise 
unknown  details.  Davis  Blake  was  also  at  sea,  and  Jonathan  Whalen. 
But  why  Perry  Davis  who  was  selling  his  famous  Pain  Killer  at  this 
time,  should  be  on  the  list  of  delinquents,  I  cannot  make  out. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  there  were  300  village  men  at  sea  as  ordinary 
seamen.  There  were  so  many  seamen  that  in  1840  the  women  of  the 
village  formed  a  Female  Bethal  Society,  where  they  sold,  at  cost  price, 
whatever  Female  Bethal  Societies  think  seamen  want. 

Mr.  Fowler  gave  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  Stream.  You 
call  it  the  Quequechan  River  but  in  my  youth  it  was  called  The  Stream 
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and  nothing  else.  Mr.  Fowler  said  it  was  "one  rod  in  width  and  about 
two  miles  in  length.  It  issues  from  a  natural  pond  called  the  Watuppa 
Pond.  Watuppa  means  a  boat,  or  the  place  of  boats  and  Fall  River 
empties  into  Mount  Hope  Bay,  nearly  opposite  the  Mount,  and  adjacent 
is  the  Harbour  of  Fall  River.” 

"The  Watuppa  Pond  is  ten  miles  long  and  about  one  broad.  Nearly 
equidistant  from  each  end  of  the  Pond  is  a  narrow  strait  only  a  few  rods 
wide;  across  which  lies  the  road  to  New  Bedford.  Within  the  memory 
of  some  now  living,  this  Strait  (now  called  the  Narrows)  was  passed 
on  a  foot  bridge  of  stepping  stones,”  said  Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Borden  and  Holder  and  even  his  little  sisters 
always  crossed  on  these  stepping  stones  when  they  went  down  to  the 
village  by  the  Falls,  as  Fidelia  Borden  Durfee  and  Sylvia  Borden  Durfee 
sitting  in  their  pews  listening  to  Mr.  Fowler,  knew  perfectly  well.  The 
Borden  Farm  was  on  the  far  side  of  the  Pond. 

"It  is  time  to  close  this  discourse,”  said  Mr.  Fowler  toward  the  end 
of  the  long  evening.  "Remember,  notwithstanding  these  ever  falling 
waters;  and  these  granite  buildings;  and  all  this  machinery  of  iron;  and 
everything  that  looks  strong  and  permanent  around  us — the  time  may 
come  when  this  village  may  be  razed  from  its  deepest  foundations. 
Where  are  the  people  of  former  ages?  They  all  sleep  in  the  dust.  Where 
is  Babylon?  Where  is  Ninevah?  And  what  shall  be  the  future  of  this 
our  village? 

Who  of  us  can  anticipate  the  answer  to  this  question  without  the 
deepest  solicitude?” 
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